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CHAPTER XXIV. 

* I wad do — ^what wad I not ? — 
For the sake o* somebody.* 

NE other task, and that no easy one, 
Mark had now before him. Some- 
one must tell Freda the truth about 
Nelly Burkett, and that someone must be him- 
self. He had thought at first that he might let 
it reach her through her father or old Betty, 
and that she would sooner hear it from their 
lips than his. But when he came to turn 
it over further in his mind, he saw that they 
could neither of them well be trusted to 
act as mouthpiece. Paul would either refuse 
point blank to rake up an unpleasant subject, 
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or would mayhap hurt her cruelly by his 
mode of telling. And Betty, once set talking, 
never quite knew when to stop. Perhaps it 
was best, for yet another reason, that he and 
no one else should undeceive her. It would 
show her that he meant to keep his promise, to 
urge her no further on his own behalf. He 
had seen her twice before he found his oppor- 
tunity. Not that she appeared to shun him. 
Her manner, but for an increased shade of cold 
indifference, was just what it had always been 
of late, and she seemed as resolute as he in 
ignoring all that they had said together awhile 
ago among the laurel bushes. But he was 
careful to wait till accident should throw them 
together alone ; and this did not happen until 
one Sunday, when he overtook her just after 
mid-day coming back from Linford Chapel. 
She was walking very slowly, as if wearied with 
the heat, and she did not hear his footsteps on 
the grass until he was close behind her. Then 
she turned round with something of a start. 

* Are you going our way ? ' she asked, as 
he came up to her. 
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' Not now ; I 'm bound for Moriston. But 
our roads lie together for a little while.' 

' My father is at Moriston, unless he has 
come back already/ 

' He won't have come back. I heard him 
tell Tom Home that he would turn up at the 
farm for some dinner. I daresay I shall find 
him there.' 

'Are you going to dine at Tom Home's?' 
she inquired. 

* No, I had some food before I set out. I 
shall not stay long most likely.' 

' Shall you bring my father away with you ? ' 

* If I can. They are a queer lot that get 
together down there sometimes on a Sunday 
afternoon/ 

' I know.' 

The tone made him sorry that he had said 
even so much, though she was as well aware 
of this as he. But he had no time to spend 
on his regrets ; another two minutes would 
bring them to the track leading away to 
Moriston. He must tell what he had to tell 
at once. 1 
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* I was over at Hamelford with your father 
a week or so back/ he began. 'The day 
when he walked in, I mean/ 

' I remember ; he told me you came home 
together/ 

' That was a false report he got hold of 
about Dr. Burkett's daughter. She's going 
to marry a Londoner.' 

* Yes. I know ; father told me.' 

They had reached the gully down which 
Mark had to turn, and she stopped as she 
made her answer. There was. no emotion 
whatever in her voice, no change in her face, 
except that her eyes had a strange expression 
as she looked out fixedly over the blue 
sea. He thought within himself that she 
had known quite well what was coming. 
If he had known that her father had 
already told her, they might both have been 
spared something. 

Before he was ready to speak again she 
held out her hand. 

' I mustn't loiter here. Betty won't forgive 
me if I keep her Sunday dinner waiting.' 
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She did not ask him if he would be coming 
in to supper, as she had now and then done. 
His instinct told him that she was only anxious 
to get away from him. And so, with a heavy 
heart, he went his solitary way. 

No very warm welcome awaited him when 
he looked half an hour later into the great 
farm - kitchen, where Tom Home and his 
party were drinking together. Tom himself, 
indeed, greeted him with a hearty 'Come in, 
lad, come in ; here's a mug and a chair for 
ye ; ' but the rest showed no alacrity in 
making room for him, and Paul seemed 
somewhat disconcerted at his appearance. 
Mark had spoken truly when he told Stephen 
that his power over Paul was lessening. 
The old man still trusted him, indeed, far 
more than he would have trusted anybody 
else, but he never quite forgot that he had 
need to trust him, and that his secret lay 
wholly at Mark's mercy; and he liked him 
none the better since he had begun to be a 
little bit afraid of him. Mark was fully con- 
scious of this, in spite of the other's clumsy 
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attempts to hide it ; and he was conscious, too, 
that if there was a change in Paul there was 
one likewise in himself. Since that midnight 
revelation it had been much harder to him 
to perform the part he had undertaken, and 
to be the almost daily comrade and guardian 
of his father's betrayer. There were times 
when the recollection of his father's wrongs 
and of his grandmother's sorrow-clouded age 
came back to him so vividly that he almost 
loathed the man with whom he walked and 
talked and ate. He struggled with his 
repugnance; he never for a moment let it 
keep him away from Paul's side, or allowed 
a word or hint of it to escape him ; but it 
was beyond his power to summon up those 
cordial looks and tones which, in the earlier 
days they had spent together, had been drawn 
from him almost unconsciously, both by his 
keen desire to win favour in the eyes 
of Freda's father, and by his gratitude for 
the elder man's warm friendliness to himself. 
He had not, indeed, liked or admired him 
overmuch even in those first days of their 
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acquaintance; and his indignation had often 
been aroused by PauFs selfish disregard of 
Freda's welfare. But he had believed that 
he might yet be redeemed and brought back 
to better things, and he had resolved to leave 
no stone unturned in the attempt And in 
right good earnest he had set to work, 
unhindered by his secret troubles. He could 
not always be at hand. He must live, and 
his only means of livelihood just then lay 
upon the sea. His money had soon been 
exhausted, and his simple Linford neighbours 
wondered, not unnaturally, how, working as 
irregularly as he did, he managed to keep 
body and soul together. In truth he did 
hardly more. He seldom had a sufficient 
meal, except at Lion Point; and Freda little 
guessed how often a crust of bread was all 
the food he had tasted until he sat down 
to share their evening supper of meat and 
cheese. For scanty fare, however, he cared 
nothing at all, and held himself more than 
rewarded if he was able, by the sacrifice of 
every hour he could spare from his trade, to 
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keep Paul sometimes clear of the public-houses 
in Moriston and Hamelford, or to draw him 
out of the betting-clique at Storleigh. No cast 
of fish was half so welcome to his eyes as the 
sight of the old man sitting forward in his boat, 
safe out of harm's way for the day. And for 
awhile it had seemed that his labour was not 
thrown away; that something, much even 
might be done to hold Paul back from utter 
ruin, and ward some pangs of shame and 
sorrow from his daughter. 

But it was so no longer. Since that dark 
story had been told and heard over Paul's 
fireside, Mark had felt a growing certainty 
that he was slowly but surely losing ground. 
He had relaxed no single effort, he had 
conquered himself in this as in all else 
where Freda was concerned; but he saw, 
nevertheless, that the knowledge he had 
gained that night had loosened rather than 
strengthened the bond between her father 
and himself. * He could not tell how far 
Paul might be aware of his changed regard 
and smarted under it, or how far other 
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causes were at work ; but there was no 
renewal of that first entreaty that Mark 
would still stand by him, and little show 
of the former eagerness for his society. The 
day might be coming — Mark foresaw it 
clearly — when the link which had grown 
up between them might so gall the elder 
man's irritable nature that rather than endure 
longer he would snap it altogether, and defy 
him openly to do his worst But that day 
had not yet come. Prudence, and it might 
be some better feeling, was still strong enough 
in Paul Chace to make him anxious to hid^ 
his dawning dislike under a decent veil of 
cordiality.. 

Now or never was the time for Mark to 
use the sharp weapon that he held ready in 
his hand, and to tell Paul, in plain down- 
right language, that unless he accepted his 
terms, and left England at once and alto- 
gether, he would denounce him publicly for 
the criminal he was. It was a strong mea- 
sure, but it might succeed where warnings 
and persuasions had all failed. Mark felt 
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confident it would succeed, and all the more 
easily in that Paul himself was in a restless 
and unsettled mood, and ripe for any change. 
And yet he hesitated and waited, for Ste- 
phen made no sign. As the days and weeks 
glided on bringing no word from him, Mark 
told himself, with strangely-mingled emotions, 
that Freda's rich lover would never , again 
put out his hand to claim her ; that the hour 
he had looked for and yet dreaded so inex- 
pressibly would never come. But still it 
pressed upon his mind with gathering force that 
something must be done — that he must wait 
no longer, but must get Paul away even now, 
while it was possible, before he had verified 
Stephen's prediction, and earned the fate he 
had deserved twenty years before. But there- 
upon arose another question to perplex and 
trouble him. If Paul went, what would become 
of Freda ? How could she either go or stay ? 
He almost shuddered at the thought of seeing 
her carried away to the unknown perils and 
hardships of some foreign country, with only 
such protection as Paul's had proved at home. 
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Even if, against their joint will, he forced his 
company upon them, what could he do out there 
to shield and aid her, when he had been able 
to do so little here, when his hold on Paul was 
slackening and she kept him at arm's length ? 

It was a sore problem ; and, think of it as 
he might, he could not solve it or decide how 
best to act. He could not tell how far his own 
deep yearnings swayed and fettered him. He 
hardly even knew what he hoped and what he 
feared, save that impossible hope which it was 
madness to cherish even in his secret soul. 

One day he determined suddenly to moot 
the difficulty to Freda herself, to view it as 
far as he might with her eyes. The early 
autumn had come round again, and they had 
been walking together slowly along the edge 
of the cliff away from Lion Point At the 
brink of the ravine they had stopped and 
faced about to return. The setting sun was 
shedding a rich light over sea and cliff and 
purple moor, gilding even the slated roof of 
the bare dreary house, and making its narrow 
windows sparkle like diamonds. 
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'It looks well now/ Freda had said, point- 
ing to it. 'Who would guess what a dismal 
place it is to see upon a rainy day?' and she 
involuntarily shivered. 

'It is dismal to you always, I believe/ 
Mark had answered. 'You would not be 
very sorry to get away from it.^' 

' I should be glad, more glad than I can 
say. It is like some prison-house. No,* — 
correcting herself, — ' it is worse than any prison- 
house ; for there, at least, would be bolts and 
bars to keep people from coming and going.' 

' You are thinking of your father } ' Mark 
asked. 

' What is the good of trying to hide it ? 
You know it all as well as I do, or better 
perhaps,' she added gloomily. 

' Betty tells me he has gone out with Ned 
Gleig,' Mark said. ' I made sure I would 
find him at home this evening. You don't 
know where they'll be, I suppose } ' 

'No. I saw them go out, but father does not 
like to be questioned when these men are by.' 

' I may as well be going back,' Mark 
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observed. He had only just come up the hill, 
and had been with her but a few minutes. 
' They are not likely to be in yet awhile/ 
' 'No, I don't suppose they will. But I 
wanted to ask you something first/ Freda 
said hurriedly. ' Is there nothing I can do 
to mend matters here } Don't mind speaking 
plainly ; I 've grown hard and tough of late, 
and can stand a good deal. Only show me 
what I can do.' 

'Is there anything new?' he asked, not 
directly answering her question. 

She paused a minute, as though considering. 

' I don't know that there is. Perhaps I 'm 
getting fanciful, and imagine evils. Perhaps 
the things I imagine might not seem nearly 
so terrible to you as they do to me. I dare- 
say they would not. But I feel sometimes 
as if there- were danger in the very air. Look 
at that leaf!' she added suddenly, pointing 
to one that was blown hither and thither 
before them by the autumn breeze. ' Thai 
isn't so helpless to stop or turn as he seems 
to be in their hands.' 
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' I don't think it can go on for long/ Mark 
answered in a low constrained voice. ' I 
believe his money is all spent, and that he 

15 heavily in debt beside. He must sell this 
place soon, I think.' 

'And then!' she asked, stopping as if 
afraid to miss a word of his answer. 'What 
will he do then ? Has he told you ?' 

' No, he has told me nothing ; but I don't 
think it would be very hard to get him abroad 
again.' 

They were standing side by side, but she 
had turned her head away, and was looking 
down over the cliff's edge as though absorbed 
in watching a white-sailed fishing-boat skim- 
ming along just at its foot. 

The silence seemed very long to Mark 
before her answer came. 

' It would be the best thing. The only 
chance. He might make a new start there 
— but here, I don't know what is to be done 
for him. He won't listen to me now. He 
only listens to them.' 

' He mt^t listen to them,' said Mark 
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emphatically. ' He's in their clutches, and can't 
escape while he stays here/ 

' Then let us go/ she returned impetuously. 
' I know him better now, and perhaps — but at 
any rate let us go. Can't you persuade him ? 
He hearkens to you more than he does to me.' 

' I might try of course, but I don't see ' 

'You proposed it yourself,' she broke in 
impatiently. 'You said it was the only way 
of shaking off these men. Why do you hang 
back now ? Are you afraid of vexing him V 

He smiled, but not mirthfully. 

'No, I am not much afraid of that And 
I do believe he had best go. Only, it must 
be alone: you could not go with him.' 

'Why not?' she asked defiantly. 

' Can't you see for yourself ? Has he taken 
such good care of you here that you are 
ready to trust yourself with him alone in 
foreign parts, and in wild out-of-the-way 
places, where you might find men as bad or 
maybe worse than Ned Gleig ? ' 

' I 'm not such a precious charge,' she made 
answer with a sort of self-contempt. ' I 'm 
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not to be laid up in cotton wool, like a bit 
erf jewellery for holiday use. I can stand 
knocking about; I have stood it' 

'You don't look much like it now/ he 
answered, surveying her with grave searching 
eyes. ''A little more knocking about might 
kill you, I fancy.' 

The colour rose faintly into her cheek, but 
she met his gaze steadily. 

' You think so ; but it won't. I take a 
great deal of killing. And what matter if 
it did } People die every day. But we 
won't spend our time talking about death,' 
she added with a half laugh. 'It is life 
we have to think about just now, and that is 
a much harder business. My place is with 
my father. Where he goes I shall go too.' 

' Do you really mean that } ' said Mark, still 
looking at her. * And you are not afraid ? ' 

' Yes,' she said, interrupting him, ' I am 
afraid. You think, I suppose, that it is love 
for my father makes me say I will not leave 
him. You are wrong; it is not that!' 

She spoke very abruptly as if impelled to 
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set him right, hesitated a minute, and then 
went on in a more subdued tone — 

' I do not love him. Perhaps I did at 
first; at least I tried. I had so often 
wanted a father, and he seemed so glad 
to have me ; but the feeling would not 
grow, and I think it is quite dead now. 
I am afraid so.' 

It was on his lips to say that it could 
scarcely be otherwise, Paul being what he 
was ; but he had a dim perception that any 
blame of his might grate upon her, and he only 
answered, returning to their former point — 

* And yet you won't be parted from him ? ' 

' Not while I can help it. I might do 
him good still. I could not do him harm. 
I have no other tie in the world.' 

' You have quite made up your mind 1 ' 
he persisted. 

'Certainly I have,' she said calmly. 'Can- 
not you believe me ? ' 

'And if I said that I would try to get 
him abroad, and if I managed it, you would 
not agree to stay behind in Hamelford; to 
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go back, we'll say, and live with your aunt 
as you used to do.' 

* To Hamelford \ to my aunt!' she exclaimed 
with something like amazement. ' How can 
you even dream of it ? Why, I should go stark 
mad there. I think sometime that I shall 
here ; but there, in that dark narrow house, 
in those gloomy rooms, with her pinched 
face looking at me just as it used to look, 
and her sharp voice and her black gown, 
everything just as it used to be — Mark, you 
must be mad yourself even to propose it.' 

' No, I'm not mad,' he rejoined coldly. 
' I did not know, how should I ? that your 
old home was so hateful to you.' 

' Hateful!' she exclaimed vehemently. 'Yes, 
indeed it is. I thought I had finished that 
bit of my life at least when I came here, 
and so I have. Aunt Becky would not have 
me back again, even if I were willing to go. 
She told me that she had done with me.' 

'Yes, in her anger. She would not hold 
to it. She brought you up. She would not 
shut her doors on you now.' 
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'Ah well, there is no need to dispute 
about it. If she would have me to-morrow, 
I would not go. I can bear a great deal ; I 
could not bear that.' 

Mark stood a moment looking at the 
ground, as if thinking. 'Very well,' he 
observed presently. ' I see it won't do. We 
must just let things go on as they are.' 

' But why } ' she insisted. ' Why should 
we not go, he and I together ? You could 
bring him round to the plan if you chose. 
You owned as much just now.' 

' I shall never try,' he returned decidedly. 
' I've no particular wish to hear of your 
camping out among the gold diggers, or 
maybe getting pistolled by mistake in some 
drunken row. If you do come to any such 
harm, it shan't be through my means.' 

He had been considering inwardly whether 
he should propound that other scheme ; 
whether he should tell her that at a word 
from her he would joyfully go with them to 
the furthest comers of the earth. But no J 
Even now she had spoken with something 
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little short of horror of her old home at 
Hamelford. If such was her only memory of 
their fellowship then, would she listen to 
such an offer from him now ? The day might 
come, when with her leave or without he 
might be compelled by his great love and 
her extremity to put out his hand to succour 
her. But till it came he would not force his 
unwelcome aid upon her. 

The next words she spoke startled him 
strangely, for they seemed like a half echo 
of his thoughts. 

'Would you go, if I stayed behind as you 
desire } would you go with him ?' 

He hesitated ; it was a hard, hard moment, 
but her eyes were riveted upon him waiting 
for his answer. 

'Yes I would,' he said at last slowly and 
gravely. 

She laughed, but her laugh jarred on him. 

' I only asked you . out of curiosity. There 
won't be any need for you to go. If any 
one goes it will be me.* 

They had turned, and were walking back 
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towards the house. As they skirted the 
garden wall Mark said quietly, 

'You own you are afraid now. Did your 
heart fail when you first came here V 

' No !' she made answer. ' I did not know 
then all that was to come. I saw some part, 
but I did not fear. I was not in my right 
senses just then.' 

She spoke so composedly that he looked 
at her in surprise. She went on in the same 
€alm tone. 

' But I have learnt a great deal since then. 
I understand now how you must have suffered. 
I understand it by the shame I have felt for 
my father.' 

'Yes!' said Mark in a low shaken voice. 
'I have suffered — much ' 

And then he left her. And as he walked 
back to Linford, watching with unconscious 
eyes the fading glories of the sunset, he 
aSked himself how long all this would last, 
and what the end would be when it came. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

' He smiled as men smile when they will not speak, 
Because of something bitter in the thought' 

RE DA was busied with her drawing 
at a little table set in the parlour 
window. And yet busy was hardly 
the right word to use, for her fingers moved 
but languidly, and her eyes strayed often from 
the pencil sketch before her to the clipped 
yew and grass plot outside. She had tried 
drawing as she had tried many other things, 
seeking to beguile the weary hours which 
dragged so heavily along, seeking to find 
some ease for her troubled spirit. Now and 
then for a few minutes the old sense of plea- 
sure came faintly back, when she made a bold 
stroke or traced a delicate outline such as 
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Stephen would have praised in days gone 
by; but it never lasted long. The keen in- 
terest of those times had vanished with them. 
Now, as once again she raised her eyes, she 
saw Mark unlatch the wicket-gate. He saw 
her too, and came up to the window. It was 
very rarely, and then only by invitation, that 
he entered the parlour. She rose and opened 
the lattice, letting in the moist December 
air. 

* I am glad you have come. Father is at 
home to-day, but he is not alone. Ned Gleig 
and two others are with him. They have 
been in there a very long while, and I have 
been wishing they would go. I don't care 
now, for they won't do much harm while you 
are with them.' 

'Won't they?' said Mark, smiling a little. 
* You weren't so sure of that when I first 
came back, I think ?' 

* No, I wasn't,' she said frankly ; * but the 
blame was mine, not yours.' 

* It was mine too,' he answered gravely, 
recalling those reckless words and ways which 



' 
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had been the outcome of his first despair. 
He had learnt better now. 

'Well, we won't quarrel about it,' she re- 
turned lightly. 'At any rate Tve changed my 
opinion since then.' 

She sat down again, and taking up her 
pencil began to touch her tree afresh. The 
light that had come into Mark's face faded 
out of it as he watched her. He did not 
need to ask where and how she had learnt 
to draw. She had no such skill when he 
lived in Hamelford. 

' I '11 go in,' he said, rousing himself ; 'I've 
a message for your father from old Tom 
Barrow.' 

So he turned into the house, and went 
along the broad stone passage to the back 
room where Paul always entertained his 
friends. As he approached it he heard the 
clink of beer pots and the sound of noisy 
voices within ; but even as he appeared the 
talk ceased. 

It was not the first time by many that 
this had happened lately. It was not the 
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first time that he had caught a warning 
glance shot at Paul from under Ned Gleig's 
beetle brows. Mark wished that he could 
have interpreted that glance more clearly, 
and could have discovered the meaning of 
those secret conferences which went on when 
he was not by. He was certain that there 
was something in the wind, but what it was 
he had been unable, despite his careful obser- 
vation, yet to learn. 

His brief greeting was barely acknowledged, 
but nevertheless he pulled in his chair to the 
table, lit his pipe, and filled his mug. He 
loathed this constant beer - drinking, but he 
must conform in some sort to their ways — 
he must give them no excuse for quarrelling 
with him. 

The talk began again presently, shifting 
rather awkwardly to the next coursing meeting 
at Moriston. 

* It will be rare sport,' observed the second 
visitor. Will Slater by name, a little dried-up 
wizened fellow with a cast in his eye. 
*1rhey are going to bring over some good 
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greyhounds from out beyond^ Chilversleigh. 
You'll be there of course, Chace ?' 

'Ay/ assented Paul very shortly. 'Tm not 
likely to find anything better to do, unless 
it were to dig my own g^ave.* 

* Pshaw ! keep up your pecker,' remonstrated 
Ned Gleig between his puffs. 'Never say die! 
You'll land your money at Storleigh next 
month, and no mistake.' 

'So you've told me twenty times before,' 
retorted Paul ; ' and how has it turned out ? I 
only know that if I don't make a lucky haul 
pretty soon, I shan't have a penny left to buy 
a loaf.' 

'To say nothing of a few debts here and 
there,' put in Ned Gleig, staring vacantly 
before him, and knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe. 'Well, I must be going. I pro- 
mised to meet a friend or two at the Green 
Dragon to-night. You're coming, Gleig ? 
Chace, won't you look in ?' 

' I can't tell,' said Paul dubiously. ' Maybe 
I will — maybe I won't. Mark, what are you 
after to-night ?' he added, not over graciously. 
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*Oh, the company isn't good enough fof 
him,' said Gleig sneeringly ; * and he hasn't 
much fancy for fingering the dice box. He 
always looks as if it were going to do him 
a mischief. You'd better let him go home 
and tuck himself up in bed.' 

The man's manner, though mostly rude 
and disagreeable, hfid never before been so 
openly insulting. But Mark chose to take 
no notice of it He despised Gleig too 
much to heed his taunts, and he answered 
Paul's question with complete unconcern. 

* I've nothing on hand. I'll go if you like, 
but Tom Barrow rather looked to see you 
down in Linford this evening.' 

* Well ! settle it as you please,' struck in 
Gleig impatiently ; ' it makes no odds to me. 
Come along. Slater, it's time we were off. 
By the by, Chace, I want to have a look 
at those pigs of yours. Can't I take a squint 
at them as we go through the yard ? ' 

' To be sure,' said Paul, rising hastily, and 
as if glad of an excuse to break up the 
party. 
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As they all came out into the passage, 
Gleig laid hold of Will Slater's arm, and 
whispered a word or two into his ear; the 
other nodded. They went across the yard 
to the pigsties, and inspected the two great 
grunting sows poking their noses through 
the dilapidated black palings. Then they 
turned into the cow-shed, where the brindled 
cow was softly rubbing her head against 
the stall. 

' That trough stands crooked,' said Slater, 
looking round at Mark, who was just behind 
him, and indicating the trough in question 
with his thumb. ' Here, lend a hand to right 
it, will you ? ' 

Mark hoisted it as desired; but the ground 
was uneven or Will was clumsy, and before 
it was adjusted Paul and Gleig had gone on, 
and let the heavy door slam behind them. 

* That's a pretty trick ; shutting us in here 
in the dark!' exclaimed Slater, pushing forward 
to the door, and fumbling with the bolt. 
* Bother ! how does the thing work ? I 'm 
bio wed if I can see.' 
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' Let me come/ said Mark impatiently, 
trying to pass him; but Slater did not 
make way. 

'Stop a minute/ he said, 'I've got it now. 
rd pushed it in somehow. Here we are,' 
and he dragged open the door. 

They had been delayed hardly ihbre than 
a minute ; but in that time Paul and Gleig 
had got well in advance, and when Mark 
and the other caught them up, Ned ivas 
saying his last words — 

* Then you'll look in at the " GreeA Dragon '• 
to-night ? ' 

' I '11 see about it,' Paul returned. * If I 
don't, you may reckon on me to-morrow.' 

' I couldn't do any more for you,' observed 
Slater, ais he and Gleig turned off together 
across the moor. ' I couldn't keep that slilky 
chap back any longer.' 

' It was long enough. I got in my word, 
and I don't think Paul is likely to fail us 
when it comes to the scratch.' 

' I hope he won't blab,' said Will appre- 
hensively. ' I wouldn't have that Cameron 
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so much with him if I could have my way. 
He's quick to smell a rat, Til be bound.' 

' Paul's safe enough, never fear. He daren't 
tell any tales ; and if I don't contrive to make 
something out of him before I've done, it's 
a pity.' 

' I wish we could be rid of the other 
though,' persisted Slater. * He's an ill- 
tempered cub at the best of times ; but 
he's getting to be mightily in the way 
now; and if we don't keep a very sharp 
look-out, he'll put a spoke in the wheel.' 

* Unless we can draw him in too,' said 
Ned, with a grim laugh. ' His father had 
a near shave of the gallows, and so may 
he for all he's so proper behaved.' 

* I can't make head or tail of him,' returned 
Will. * Has he got some game of his own 
on hand ? or why is he always poking in 
his nose when he isn't wanted ? ' 

* Oh ! I know his game. He's sweet on 
Paul Chace's pretty daughter, and she's put 
him up to keeping an eye on her father. 
That's as plain as a pikestaff; but I haven't 
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quite got to the bottom of him yet. I can't 
make out how far he shams squeamishness 
to serve his own purpose with her. If I 
were sure about that, I should know what 
to be at, for he's plenty of pluck and might 
come in useful.' 

* Do you think Paul wants to cut and 
run ? He said as much to-day,' Slater 
asked. 

* He may say what he pleases. He doesn't 
slip off till he's paid me back every farthing 
he owes. I've got the whip hand of him, 
and I mean to keep it.' 

Paul did not go over to Moriston that 
evening, but sauntered down instead to Lin- 
ford, and spent an hour or two smoking 
with jolly old Tom Barrow, who, in spite 
of his wooden leg and his rheumatism, could 
tell a better story and sing a better song 
than anyone else for miles round. And 
Paul, who had been morose enough during 
his walk with Mark, warmed up to the old 
man's chat, and was cracking jokes with 
him before half an hour was over. When 
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Mark had left the pair together, and turned 
into his village lodging for a few hours' sleep 
before his early morning fishing, he had a 
lighter heart than he had carried there for 
many a day. But it was not because Paul 
was safe out of Ned Gleig's way for this one 
evening. No! Freda had said that she was 
glad of his coming ; and those few words, the 
kindest words she had spoken to him since 
they had parted in Hamelford years ago, 
were warming his starved soul now. 

' I must be patient,' he repeated to him- 
self as he lay down on his hard bed. 
' I must not hurry her. I must be content 
with very little; and who knows but that 
some day more may come?' 

But that same patience he found it hard 
indeed to practise. It is easy to say, * I will 
be patient, I will wait ;' but the uttered words 
are no spell to still the craving of anxiety, 
the torture of suspense. Ere long the foe 
that we had fondly thought laid low is up 
and on us like a lion, and the battle has to 
be fought again and yet again. So it was 
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now, and so it had been with Mark through 
these last months. He had thrown himself 
desperately into the work he had taken in 
hand. He had toiled hard at his fishing' on 
the sea; and on land he had kept an ever- 
vigilant eye upon Paul's movements. He 
had striven, with all the energy of his strong 
will, to control his passionate longings ; 
but still his ear caught the least rustle of 
her dress, and never missed the lightest word 
she spoke. His spirit fainted at her coldness, 
and bounded at each slight show of gentleness 
and gratitude as a timid child's might have 
done. It needed all the stern outward self- 
restraint taught him by the hard schooling 
of his life, to enable him to maintain that 
bearing towards her which he had laid down 
for himself. Nevertheless he did it. He 
curbed his ardour to fulfil her wishes, lest 
she should perchance be led, by any over- 
eagerness of his, into withholding or with- 
drawing them. He never let his glance 
linger on her face, or his voice soften into 
tenderness. He never let her know that her 
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presence or her absence moved him. In all 
the many times he had seen her through 
that long summer and autumn, as he went 
and came, or stayed on after dusk had set 
in to beguile Paul, if possible, into some chat 
or game — in all those minutes and hours 
they had spent together, . he had always, 
let him be doing what he might, put 
this force upon himself. But when he was 
alone again, when he had left Lion Point 
behind him and was making his way through 
the dark night to Linford, then his mask 
would be thrown aside, then he paid a heavy 
price for his self-mastery. 

Many years afterwards, when the long 
misery of that "time had paled away, as 
sooner or later all such misery does, he 
yet recalled, with somethings like a shudder, 
the anguish of those solitary night walks when 
the strain was relaxed, when there was no 
longer any need to guard his words, his looks, 
his very thoughts, — when the terrible reaction 
had set in, and his overtasked powers gave way 
utterly before the deadly weight of his agony. 
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At such times a different mood would 
sometimes visit him, and a defiant desperate 
spirit arose within, urging him to stifle me- 
mory, love, and longing once for all in the 
lawless pleasures and pursuits in which he 
mingled almost every day. For there was 
no way now left him by which he might 
keep watch and ward over Paul Chace, unless 
he shared the pigeon -shooting, the cock- 
fighting, and the nightly orgies from which 
he could no longer lure him. And so, swal- 
lowing his repugnance, he witnessed and 
joined in all these things. 

He knew well enough that drink and play 
and wild company would and did blot out 
all other feelings. He knew it, and the cup 
of deadening poison was there held ready to 
his lips, and no one would put out so much 
as a finger to stop him if he chose to drain 
it to the dregs. Some day he might; a 
warning voice within told him so — but not 
yet He would fight on ; he would not fling 
himself away until he was sure, certain be- 
yond a doubt, that hope for him there was 
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none; until he knew, too, that Paul was 
wholly beyond all rescue at his hands. 
Then, if that time should come, he might 
not be able to answer for himself. 

Something of this foreboding showed itself 
now and then in his talk, and Freda would 
look up with startled eyes at some sudden 
speech of his, some chance phrase telling 
that the temptations among which he walked 
continually might come to have their fatal 
attraction for him too ; that if he had resisted 
them hitherto, he was not therefore proof 
against them. 

Such a hint he let fall one day just before 
Christmas time, when he came up to Lion 
Point to try and entice Paul out with him 
in the yawl for a day's fishing. Early as it 
was, Paul was already away at Moriston— so 
Freda told him, asking him at the same 
time to come in and warm himself at her 
good fire after his cold walk. 

' Tm sorry you've had your trouble for 
nothing,' she said, as they stood facing the 
cheerful blaze. 
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' ril go round and hunt him out/ Mark 
had rejoined. ' He half promised to come 
with me/ 

' I doubt if he will. But it's worth trying, 
if you can spare the time.' 

'It's worth making time to get him away 
from that crew.' Then, as she assented, he 
added abruptly, ' But it 's not for me to 
preach. Who knows that I may not be as 
bad as the worst of them some day?' 

* I suppose I might say the same,' suggested 
Freda, half smiling. 

' You ! I don't know, I 'm sure. But do 
you ever, when you see a man reeling along, 
almost too drunk to stand — you do see such 
sights now and then — do you ever feel inclined 
to envy him ? ' 
/ Envy him 'i' she repeated. ' No !' 

* Then I do sometimes. And when I see 
a maawith his eyes glittering over the cards, 
or watching a backed horse come up to 
the winning-post, I've known what it is then 
to wish myself in his place. And I 've dreamt 
sometimes ' 
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' What have you dreamt ? ' she asked, as he 
stopped midway. 

* Horrible things, — of murders and violence, 
I won't tell you about them. Never mind. 
You need not look so horrified — they were 
dreams.' 

' What can have put them into your head ? * 
she said wonderingly. 

He laughed bitterly. 'What puts any 
strange notions into our heads ? Neither 
you nor I can tell that, I suppose. But 
these come and go : they are not always 
there.' 

* I wish you had not told me about them ! ' 
she exclaimed uneasily. 

He too wished that he had not. He won- 
dered what strange fate it was that seemed 
to constrain him to show his darkest side, to 
reveal his worst impulses to the woman he 
loved, even while he was able to hide all 
token of that love. 

'You had far better go away,' Freda de- 
clared, after keeping silent for a minute. 
' You had better take good advice, and go. 
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I have said it before, and I say it again. 
You are in the midst of evil here/ 

'Yes! and I am not yet a gambler or a 
drunkard or a murderer. I said what might 
be, not what would be.' 

* Still it would be wiser to go,' she insisted, 
'even on your own showing.' 

'And your father? It was only the other 
day you said you were easier about him 
when I was by ' 

' Did I V she returned coldly. ' I hardly 
know why I said it. Nothing seems to make 
very much difference. But if it were true, it 
would be no sort of reason why you should 
stay on here when it is bad for you — ^and it 
must be bad in every way.' 

.He smiled, saying nothing. Did she know 
kow bad it was, and why ? Freda too kept 
silent for a while. She was thinking of 
something he had once said to her. She 
was wondering whether to remind him of it, 
when he spoke suddenly. 

' Shall I make you a promise ?* he asked 
half jestingly and yet significantly. 'Shall I 
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promise to give you fair warning when I am 
going to the dogs? Then'll be the time to 
be rid of me.' 

* Yes ! promise it if you like/ she said, not 
lifting her eyes from the crackling firewood. 

'Done then. I won't forget; and now Fm 
off, for I'm due down at Linford in two 
hours' time.' 

As he left the room old Betty entered it 
She had chuckled often inwardly, when Mark 
first came, over that letter of hers which had 
so effectually served its purpose. But her 
chuckling had ended" there, and she hardly 
knew now whether she ought not to repent 
her share in bringing him hither. As she 
said to herself, a watched pot never boils ; 
and it was pretty plain that whatever Mark 
might wish, Miss Freda held her head above 
him, and was fretting for the fine gentleman 
over at Hawkstone. And yet it was a sore 
pity that it should be so ; for it wasn't likely 
that anything could come of that, with her 
father leading the life he did. She'd far better 
take up with Mark, and make sure of a 
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decent home and a kind husband while she 
could. So had run the course of old Betty's 
meditations for many a day ; so they ran 
now, as Mark brushed past her in th6 
doorway, and Freda looked up from her seat 
in the window with that strange expression 
which her face so often wore unconsciously. 

'I didn't mean for to interrupt you,' the 
old woman said apologetically. * I didn't 
know as how Mark was here, and I only 
came to show you these pears.' 

* You didn't interrupt us. Let me look at 
your pears. What a fine basketful!' 

'Ay, I wish you looked half as ruddy as 
they do. Miss Freda: you're as white as my 
apron/ 

' Am I ?' said Freda, rising and crossing 
over to inspect herself in a tiny mirror op- 
posite, one of her father's purchases for her 
when they first settled down at Lion Point. 
* Yes, I am not exactly what you would call 
fresh-coloured, but I shall look better when 
I've been out in the air for awhile.' 

' Better,' said the old woman scornfully, 
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unable to contain herself longer; 'you'll 
never be better as long as you go on wor- 
riting yourself day and night as you're doing 
now. It's my belief you'll fret yourself into 
your grave before you've done, what with 
one thing and another. Come, Miss Freda ; 
it's not my place to speak, I know, but I've 
got eyes as well as other folk, and I can't 
abide to see you throwing all your chances 
away. If Mr. Redgrave's too stuck-up to 
take you now — ^and more shame to him — why, 
there's Mark; and I'm as sure as I stand 
here that if you would but show him any 
favour, he'd be ready to wed you out of 
hand.' 

Poor Betty! Her intentions were of the 
best; but if Mark had been by, watching 
Freda's face, he would hardly have thanked 
the old servant for pleading his cause. 

* I wonder why it is,' said Freda, speaking 
with angry contempt and looking straight at 
her adviser, 'that if one happens to sigh 
(I don't very often do it), or to look pale 
or tired, or to be in any way sick or sorry. 
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it is set down as a sure and certain fact 
that the cure lies in marrying somebody, no 
matter who. I don't see it myself. If Mr. 
Redgrave was too proud to marry me — ^aiid 
no one has a right to say so — it would not 
be reason enough to me for marrying the 
next man I came across. There now, I've 
said my say,' she added, in a lighter tone, 
* and I 'm going for a good long ramble across 
the moor, to get back my good temper and 
my good looks. I ought to have found them 
both already, for father'U be off my mind for 
the day, I hope, fishing beyond Bernard's 
Peril in Mark's boat* 

Betty looked after her mournfully as she 
went down the passage. 

'You've got a high spirit of your own, 
sure enough,' was her inward comment ; * but 
if it don't go to hide a sore heart, my name's 
not Elizabeth Carter. She's never looked the 
same creature since that evening when she 
fainted away, and I'll lay anything it's all 
along of that young buck across the moors. 
I'd just like to give him a good dressing.' 
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While old Betty was shaking her head over 
Freda's troubles, Mark was making the best 
of his way to Moriston. He knew pretty w6ll 
where to look for Paul, but he sought in 
vain at Tom Home's farm and at the two 
public-houses the old man most frequented. At 
last it struck him that he might as well try 
Ned Gleig's cottage, half-a-mile beyond the 
village. He had no time to spare, but he 
would not give up his quest. Paul had 
contrived to keep out of his way a good 
deal lately, and Mark was bent on getting hold 
of him to-day. So he started off at a round 
pace, and was at no great distance from the 
cottage, when, turning the corner of a lane, he 
saw his quarry not thirty yards off, leaning 
over a low stone wall, and in close parley 
with Ned Gleig and another man unknown 
who were lounging on the field side of it 
Ned Gleig caught sight of him at the same 
moment, and, with a hasty sign to the others 
and a horse-laugh which reached Mark's ear, 
linked his arm in his companion's, and slouched 
off with him across the grass towards his own 
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house ; while Paul, after waiting an instant, as 
though uncertain what to do, strolled slowly 
down the lane. As he advanced Mark saw 
that there was a heavy scowl upon his brow, 
which boded ill for the mission on which 
he had come ; but Paul's moods had been so 
fitful of late that he was in nowise surprised, 
and only cast about as to how best he might 
break ground. 

* I Ve just been round to Lion Point,' he 
said carelessly. 'Freda told me I should 
find you somewhere hereabouts. I'm off for 
a day's trawling, and came to see if you'd 
go too.' 

* No,' said Paul with a startling abruptness, 
* I won't ; so now you've got your answer.' 

In spite of his gloomy looks Mark had 
not been quite prepared for this outbreak, 
but he kept his temper perfectly. 

* I wish you would go if you've nothing 
better to do,' he urged. 'The weather's sure 
to hold up, and I shall have no one but 
deaf Johnnie with me. I'd be glad of your 
help, and your company too.' 
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'I daresay you would,' Paul retorted; 'but 
you won't get either of them. Ill tell you 
what It is, Mark, I'm not so easily taken 
in as you think for. I know well enough 
why you come poking and prying after me, 
and I'll have no more of it. You're making 
me the laughing-stock of the country-side. 
You go your way and leave me to go 
mine, and I'll be obliged to you.' 

He had been drinking a little, but not 
enough to muddle his head. Mark saw that 
he knew what he was about, and meant 
what he said. The breach between them 
which he had foreseen this long time past 
seemed at hand, but still he tried to stave 
it off. He scarcely even felt angry; he was 
too intent on his one object. 

* You're rubbed up the wrong way,' he 
said quietly; 'never mind. Of course you'll 
do as you please about going or staying, 
but I must get back to Linford as soon as 
I can, so I won't stop now.' 

* And who wants you to stop ?' growled 
Paul. 'Not I, I'm sure; and as for 
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my being rubbed up, I wonder how ypu'd 
like to have your steps dogged night and 
day against your will. I suppose you think/ 
he added, with increasing insolence of look 
and tone, 'that you've got me under your 
thumb, and can do what you please with 
me. You're wrong there, and had best not 
try it. I tell you plainly, since you won't 
take a hint, that I've had enough of you, 
and that the less I see of you henceforth 
the better I shall be pleased.' 

At last Mark's back was up, and his dark 
eyes flashed. 

* Take care,' he said in a low voice ; 
* I 've stood a good deal, but I 'm not inclined 
to stand any more just now. I think you're 
right. You and I had best go our different 
ways, for to-day at least' 






CHAPTER XXV L 

'Time and chance are but a tide, 
Slighted love is sair .to bide ; 
Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee?' 

HERE had been a wild storm raging 
all through the day ^d night. 
Round about the walls of Lion 
Point the winds had swept fiercely, now 
rising into a shriek as of some tormented 
creature, now sinking into a long low howl, 
before gathering fresh force to buffet and 
beat upon the massive stone-work of the 
lonely building. Far beneath the breakers 
thundered against the cliff, sending up clouds 
of spray into the high crannies of the rocks, 
and seething and bubbling in the deep pools 
below. Against the windows on the seaward 
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side the hail and rain had rattled and hissed, 
and the black canopy of clouds overhead had 
made a twilight even of noonday. 

Paul had looked to the fastenings of doors 

and windows, fearing lest the gusts should 

prove too strong for the crazy worm-eaten 

wood, and then he and Freda had sat 

silently watching the tempest till the dim 

light faded into darkness. Alas for the 

fishing-boats that were not already safe on 

Linford beach or in Hamelford harbour! 

There would be a poor chance for any that 

came near Bernard's Peril just then. With 

the night the gale had waxed louder, and 

there was something awful in lying awake 

hour after hour, listening, as did Freda, to 

the incessant tumult of mingled sounds 

without. But a lull had come at length ; 

and now, towards the afternoon of the second 

day, the sun was struggling through the rent 

and ragged clouds, the wind had nearly died 

away, and she could get out and down on 

to the storm-washed beach. 

Her father had gone off already to learn 
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whatever news there might be to tell in 
Hamelford, and of Mark nothing had been 
seen. He must be at Linford with his 
mates. She forced her way down the steep 
familiar path, careless of the wet branches 
that brushed her woollen skirt, on over the 
loose stones to the shore. It was a 
grand sight yet, for though the tide was 
ebbing now the waves still ran high, and 
the ocean far as the eye could see was 
flecked with foam. On the beach star-fish 
and jelly-fish, handfuls of shells, and great 
masses of wet sea -weed lying far above 
high-water mark, testified to the force of the 
great breakers that had flung them there. 

She stopped and glanced round for a 
moment at the wild scene, then turned west- 
ward. She passed the point, she gained the 
steps by which she was used to ascend the 
cliff", but she did not halt there to-day. 
The goal she wanted to reach, a long narrow 
spit of rock jutting far out into the sea, lay 
nearly half a mile ahead. She was soon 
there, however, and scrambling along the 
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broken stony ridge. It was slow and diffi- 
cult work, and she had to help herself along 
with hand as well as foot. Now and again 
she slipped and stumbled, more than once 
she had to make a perilous spring; but she 
was not to be driven back. She had never 
ventured so far out before, but she knew it 
could be done, and she had set her heart 
on reaching the furthermost point. And pre- 
sently she was sitting, tired but successful, on 
a broad flat stone at the extreme end of the 
spit, with a sharp pinnacle of rock rising 
just at her back, Bernard's Peril right in 
front of her, and behind, nestling in its tiny 
bay hardly a mile away, the village of Lin- 
ford. She had thought of that point often 
yesterday, and during the past night had 
wished sometimes with an irrational longing 
to be there; and now she was there, and 
could sit and gaze to her heart's content. 

No sail was to be seen far or near; no 
broken spars tossing on the waters, or fixed 
in the cruel teeth of Bernard's Peril. On 
the strip of sand at Linford the fishing- 
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boats were drawn up in a row, some way 
above high-water mark; the cottages shone 
white in the passing gleams of sunlight, and 
a few dark figures were moving about busied 
among the boats. The green waves came 
rolling up on either side of her perch, and 
broke, wetting her face and hair with ;the salt 
spray, and washing the rounded edges of 
the rocks below. The sea-gulls wheeled and 
screamed in huge circles far above her head, 
but she and they had it all to themselves 
out there. 

She stood up, her cloak drawn closely round 
her, and stepped on to a fragment of rock 
that jutted out over the water. She looked 
at the sea, she looked again along the 
beach. No ! she was not quite alone. There 
was one dark figure making his way along 
the foot of the grey cliffs, and even at that 
distance she could not fail to recognise the 
familiar gait. She turned round hastily and 
sat down again, with her back to the land, 
her eyes fixed once more on the curling waves 
and the circling gulls. She seemed to have 
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been watching them for a long time, when 
there came a little splash of water, a tread 
sounded on the rocky shelf behind her, and 
Mark's voice asked — 

' How did you get out here ?' 
'As you did, I suppose, on my hands and 
feet,' she said, just glancing up at him, and 
then away again over the waters where a 
wandering sunbeam had cast a golden gleam ; 
'or rather as you did not, for I daresay you 
did not make much use of your hands.' 

He was standing just above her, his slight 
supple figure clad, as usual, in a blue knitted 
jersey, his cap off, the wind ruffling his curly 
hair, fanning his bronzed face. 

' I was coming round to Lion Point to 
find out how you had fared,' he said pre- 
sently, ' when I caught sight of your red cloak 
against the sea. Have you been here long?' 
'No, I waited till I could get round the 
point. Father was off to Hamelford three 
hours ago, to learn how much damage had 
been done there. What a gale it was ! 
Were any of your Linford boats out V 
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*Yes, two had to run for it, but we man- 
aged to beach them safely.' 

'Were you there helping?' 

' I lent a hand. One poor chap got his 
ankle crushed, and won't be fit for anything 
for many a long day. I went over to fetch 
the doctor for him this morning ; we 
couldn't get one last night. It was blowing 
too hard for old Hart at Moriston to care 
to venture out' 

'Is he in much pain — ^the man you spoke 
of?' 

' Bad enough it was, but he's a trifle better 
now. Hasn't old Betty got some salve or 
ointment that's said to work wonders? I'm 
3ure I've heard her boast of it to grand- 
mother in old days.' 

' I daresay. She has got all manner of odd 
remedies, I know, and she'll be proud to 
doctor anybody. She rather takes it to 
heart that I will never swallow any of 
her pills, or have a bruise bad enough for 
a plaster.' 

'Well, old Marshall has bruises enough to 
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satisfy anyone. He didn't know how to lie 
in bed last night, poor fellow/ 

* Were you with him at night ? ' 

* I sat up a bit. His wife's older than he 
IS, and a sickly body at the best. She could 
not have got on all alone. You must have 
had a good taste of the wind up on the hill 
there. Did you get your roof blown off.^' 

'Not "even a chimney, though it sounded 
as if it might have swept us, house and all, 
bodily over the edge of the cliff.' 

They lapsed into silence, both of them 
watching the great waves as one by one they 
broke and lost themselves in foam. Once 
upon a time Mark would hardly have endured 
to remain still and speechless for so many 
minutes. He would have been up and doing ; 
but now he found a vague pleasure in standing 
motionless on that narrow ledge, not looking 
at her, not speaking to her or hearing her 
speak, but conscious that she was there close 
by, and seeing dimly the loose plaits of her 
shining hair, the outline of her hands folded 
on her knees, even while his eyes seemed 
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fixed beyond. He almost dreaded lest she 
should move, should break the charm which 
held him, and force him back into that self- 
repression which was becoming a second 
nature to him. But she seemed to have* no 
diought of moving — ^to have even altogether 
forgotten that he was there. He wondered 
what was passing through her mind, as she 
sat leaning back against the grey wall *of rock. 
He remembered how she had sat just so 
once, many a year ago, on the beach beyond 
Hamelford, and how when he, marvelling at 
her long silence, had leant forward to peep 
into her face, had seen that her eyes were 
shut, and that she had fallen fast asleep. But 
she was not asleep now. He knew that 
instinctively, though he could not see her 
eyes, could not peep round at her as he had 
done in those childish days. And yet she 
was further from him sitting there, open- 
eyed and conscious, than she had been in 
her dreams ; for she had muttered then, ' Mark, 
don't go,' and so saying had awoke herself, 
while now he might have moved away from 
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her side and gone back to Linford or Lion 
Point, and he doubted whether she would 
have remembered to turn her head to look 
after him. 

What was she thinking of so intently ? 

How strange it seemed, after all, to be so 
close to her that he need only put out his 
hand to lay it iipon hers, and yet to have 
no more power of reading her mind than 
when he had been up in Scotland, separated 
from her by four hundred miles. If he could 
have one glimpse of what she was feeling, 
wishing ; one moment's vision of what she 
would feel and wish henceforth — then he 
would know better what to be about. But it 
was denied him, and he could only grope 
on in the blank darkness. And yet if it had 
been given to him to divine the scene with 
which her memory was then busy, it would 
but have brought again the blank hopeless- 
ness that he had known so often already. 
For she was back in fancy on the heathery 
moors, going over the last talk she had held 
with Stephen. 
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How long ago it seemed ! What a world 
of bitter experience lay between her and that 
day! and yet she recalled almost every word 
that had been uttered then, as though they 
had been spoken yesterday. She wondered 
dreamily what she would have been like now 
if she had been married to Stephen through 
this last year — whether she would have 
grown into his tastes and shared his interests, 
and moulded herself into a fitting wife for 
him. 

She could not tell ! She only knew that 
she would have been something widely 
different from the Freda Chace who now 
sat out there upon the rocks gazing with 
unseeing eyes over the moving waters. The 
chilling air of the December afternoon roused 
her from her musings, and she moved and 
shivered slightly. 

* I suppose it won't do to stay here any 
longer,' she said regretfully, *or I shall be 
too stiff to move when the tide comes up. 
How cold it has turned all at once! There 
must be a frost coming;' and she rose. 
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'It feels like it/ Mark agreed. 'You had 

better let me give you a hand here; it's far 

easier to get down than up/ So indeed it 

proved, and a passing doubt presently crossed 

Freda's mind as to how she might have 

accomplished the return journey unassisted^ 

and whether the advancing tide might not have 

found her captive among these high slippery 

rocks, from which awhile ago it had been 

easy enough to drop or leap. She wondered 

whether the same idea had struck Mark. 

If so, he kept it to himself; but his quick 

eye saw at once the easiest line for her to 

take, and his strong grasp steadied her 

uncertain footing. Scarcely a word passed 

between them till they had landed on the 

soft yellow sand beyond the rocks. Then 

looking back, he said rather curtly — 

' I shouldn't advise you to wander out 
quite so far another time when you are 
alone. The tide creeps up over those rocks 
faster than you might think, and it will 
have turned in another half-hour.' 

* I know,' she acknowledged rather peni- 
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tently. * It was a foolish thing to do. I 
should have fared badly if you had not beeil 
there to help me. Where are you going 
now?' 

'Back to Lion Point with you, I think. 
I should like to get a sight of your father 
if I can.' 

* You have not been up to see him lately ? .' 

* No ! ' Mark returned, half inclined to tell 
her of his last stormy interview with Paul, 
but deciding finally that he would wait till 
he had found out how the land lay now. 

So they turned together along the beach. 
The clouds had cleared away in the past hour; 
the sun had gone down ; the short winter's 
day was already beginning to close; and the 
outline of the cliffs stood out dark and dis- 
tinct against the pale blue-grey sky, while the 
long stretch of sand at their base gleamed 
white in the uncertain light. They walked 
fast, not talking much at first Here and 
there Mark would show Freda some relic of 
the storm, or she would point to the strange 
fantastic shadows cast by the overhanging 
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cliffs, the ever-varying colouring of the seat 
and sky now faintly studded with stars. 

' What a change since last night !' she said 
presently; 'and yet it was a grand thing to 
see, for all it was so terrible.' 

' You would say so if you had ever been 
afloat with nothing but a few deal boards 
between you and the waves, and holding 
on for the bare life against the wind.' 

'You have tried it, — ^you know?* she in- 
quired. 

' Yes, twice. The last was a far stiffer 
gale than this, and we none of us thought 
to ride it out' 

' And were you afraid — did you mind it ?' 

'The first time I did, not the last' 

' And yet the last was the worst storm, 
you say?' 

* Much the worst' 

' Tell me about it,' she said ; ' I should 
like to hear.' 

' I'm not very good at describing, and it 
was at nighty pitch-dark, so that we could 
hardly see an inch beyond our faces, except 
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for the lightning which was brighter than we 
cared for/ 

* But yourself — what were you doing, where 
were you ?* 

*0n deck. And very tired I was, for we 
were short of men. I hadn't turned in for 
a great many hours.' 

' And you gave up all hope ?' 

' I expected we should go down, and I was 
glad that there were no women or children 
on board. There was one wave struck the 
vessel and turned her clean over on her side. 
I never thought she would right herself; 
but she did, and came up again just like a 
cork.' 

' You must have had boats } And you can 
swim, I know.' 

'We had only one boat, and it was stove 
in. I suppose we should have tried swim- 
ming, but it was a good two miles to the 
nearest land, so there would have been but a 
poor chance of reaching it' 

' It must be awful,' she said in a low 
voice, ' to feel that every minute is likely 
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to be your last. Life is hard enough 
sometimes, and one thinks, one fancies that 
it might bie a good thing to have it over; 
but that is when one is well and safe, and 
pretty sure that life, not death, will have 
to be faced.' 

' I don't know,' said Mark absently. ' I 
believe I just looked through the darkness, 
and rather longed for the moment to come 
that would put an end to it all. That was 
a bit hard on my shipmates, I suppose ; 
but I was very tired, you see.' 

Unconsciously, as he uttered those words, 
his voice fell into a mournful cadence ; but 
he changed it almost instantly into another 
key, as he said, pointing away to the right — 

* Do you see yonder cave ? It pierces 
through the rock to the bay beyond, and 
would save our going round the point. I 
can guide you through it if you like. It's 
rather a curious place to see, if you haven't 
been into it.' 

'No, I peeped in one day, but I did 
not go inside. I had no idea there 
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was a passage through. I should like 
to see it' 

He led the way into the wide vaulted 
cavern where the drifted sand lay soft and 
thick, and on to a narrow opening at the 
further side formed by a deep rift in the 
rock, and open to the sky. Following this 
tortuous pass they gained another cave, more 
spacious than the first, and with a grotesque 
pillar of the natural rock standing out in 
the midst, and a low arched entrance from 
the sands inaccessible at high water. 

' What a wonderful place ! ' Freda exclaimed, 
hw voice echoing strangely from the fretted 
roof as she stood looking upwards and 
around. ' How did you find it out?' 

' Oh, I was poking about here and there 
one summer evening, and I came upon that 
odd-looking arch, and thought I'd see what 
there was inside. I found out afterwards 
that it isn't all natural Smugglers have had 
something to say to that long passage, and 
to those shelves yonder above the sea-mark ; 
and there's a wider opening which we passed 
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just now where bales of goods might be 
hoisted into a quiet nook some way up 
the cliflF, and nobody be the wiser; and 
where a man, if he were very strong and 
active, might even manage to climb to the 
top, and so dodge the coastguard/ 

* I wonder I never noticed that arch before,' 
Freda observed ; ' I Ve been wandering about 
here so often this last summer/ 

'You won't wonder when we get outsidfe. 
There's a bit of the cliff projects beyond 
it, and hides it altogether till you are close 
by, so that you might pass along the shore 
fifty times and never see it/ 

'It's growing late,' said Freda, 'and I 
ought to be getting home, or I should like 
to have seen that place you spoke of — where 
the bales were drawn up/ 

' I can show it you in a moment, if you 
don't mind coming back; the light will last 
sometime yet,* he said, with not quite the 
indifference he generally assumed, for some- 
thing of unusual friendliness and interest 
in her manner had shaken him. She 
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did not object, but, retracing her steps, 
followed him a few yards along the gallery. 
Dark as it was, with only so much of day- 
light as could penetrate from above, yet she 
could still discern the niche of which he had 
told her, and the jagged sides of the fissure 
by which it seemed that nothing less agile 
than a goat could reach the top. They were 
standing looking up it to the patch of dim 
sky, when a cry broke out suddenly above 
them — a doleful cry as of some animal iii 
pain. Freda gave a great start. It was 
an uncanny sound to hear in that place, 
and at that twilight hour. 

Mark looked up more attentively than 
before. It came again, not eight yards above 
their head, a twice-repeated piteous call. 

* I see it ; don't you } * said Mark, pointing 
upwards to a cleft in the rock. * It's a 
gull ; it must have broken its wing, and can't 
move. Poor creature ! it will starve up there, 
unless I can get at it.' 

'You can't — it isn't possible,' said Freda 
hurriedly. 
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'I'm almost sure I can; at any rate TU 
try/ and before she could speak again, his 
foot was on the first jutting point. He 
clambered up lightly, getting good hold with 
hand and foot and knee for the first five yards, 
then stopped, baffled for a time. It seemed 
indeed impossible to mount the almost per- 
pendicular face of the rock above him ; but 
Mark knew that it had been scaled by man 
before, and the plaintive cry of the injured 
bird urged him on. Freda had withdrawn 
further into the passage, and stood watching. 
She dared not speak to him just then, lest 
looking down he might lose his footing. It 
seemed to her to have grown suddenly darker ; 
he was dragging himself up, how she could 
not tell ; he had reached another crag, and 
she saw him cautiously stretching out his arm, 
and leaning over. Then he had something 
white in his hand ; he had put it in his 
breast, and was beginning to descend. But 
he was encumbered now, and could not move 
so freely. He had taken but two or three 
steps when he slipped. 
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For one sickening instant she thought that 
he was coming headlong down, and shut 
her eyes in horror; but his sailor training 
stood him in. good stead. He fell indeed ; 
but in falling he caught with both hands 
at a sharp angle of the rock, clinging there 
like a cat. Then, sliding down, he alighted 
on a narrow ledge below, and a minute 
afterwards stood at her side with the bird 
still nestling in his shirt. 

'That was a narrow shave,' he said half-^ 
laughing, but yet leaning against the cliff 
for support. 

'Are you hurt?' she cried breathlessly, 
catching at his hand as though not knowing 
what she did. 'Oh, say you are not hurt!' 

'I don't think so; I can't tell' — whether 
or not he could not think of his hurts 
when she looked and spoke like that 

'Then come away; oh, come away from 
that horrible place!' and still grasping his 
hand, she almost groped her way back into 
the cave, and on through the low entrance 
to the open air without Then she released 
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him, and stood still gasping for breath and 
shuddering from head to foot 

' What is it ? Are you ill ? Were you 
frightened ? ' Mark exclaimed, as he fixed on 
her an intent eager gaze that had in it more 
of hope than fear. 

She tried to answer him, but the words 
would not come at will, ahd he waited silently 
beside her, his broad chest heaving strangely, 
until she said in an almost inaudible voice — 

' I thought you would be killed. I — it is 
only' — she struggled in vain to go on, and 
sinking down upon a rock close by covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into 
irrepressible sobbing. 

Mark stood as though dazzled by some 
new strong light that had broken in upon 
him suddenly. 

Presently she spoke again faintly, not 
changing her position. ' Go ; pray, pray go.' 

But he did not go. Instead he threw 
himself down on the ground beside her. 
That emotion of hers was to his passionate 
heart as a match to a train of gunpowder. 
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' Tell me I only one word. Was it my 
danger that has moved you so ? Do you 
care for me, Freda ?' 

He paused, but no answer came from the 
bowed figure at his side. 

'You do!' he went on in accents hoarse 
and stem from intense feding. ' I saw it in 
your face. I heard it in your voice just 
now. Speak to me ! tell me !' 

' I Aave told you,' and lifting her face she 
confronted him with sparkling tearless eyes. 
'It is a cowardly thing to say this to me, 
because I was shocked at your fall ; because 
I did not want to see you lying dead at my 
very feet It is cowardly, I say, and I will 
not listen. I am going home.' 

She sprang up, but he arrested her with 
a commanding gesture. 

' You must listen ! You shall ! You used 
to love me once, I know. You can't deny 
that, try as you may.' 

■ When I was a foolish child, I believe I 
did. I don't know. I have learnt many 
things since those days:' 
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' You have learnt to love Mr. Redgrave, 
you mean/ he retorted almost savagely. 

' Yes ! ' she answered excitedly. ' I learnt 
to love him. You knew all about that long 
ago. Let me go home. Why do you keep 
me?' 

'A moment. Now he is out of the way, 
what is it that comes between us ? Is it 
my birth — ^the stain upon me ? ' 

She looked at him restlessly, defiantly. 

' Perhaps it is, perhaps not ! I am not 
bound to say. I will not say.' 

For one instant, as he gazed back at her, 
he had it on his lips to play out his last 
card, to tell her the real truth ; but the words 
died unuttered, and with a ghastly composure 
he said — 

' So be it then. I have done with love, but 
hatred is left. You can't take that from me, 
and now — ^at last — it may have full swing. I 
made you a promise not long ago. I said 
that I would tell you when I was going to 
the bad, but I didn't think I should keep 
it quite so soon. You may have good reason 
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for turning your back on me before another 
year is out' 

He was gone before she could have spoken 
a word to detain him even if she had so 
willed. He was hurrying away through the 
gathering gloom, a desperate man. He did 
not know that in his fall just now he had 
strained and bruised his limbs. He did not 
know that the bird he had rescued had long 
since fluttered down and away. He was 
hardly conscious of his own despair. The 
time for that might come, but now he could 
almost have laughed aloud as he tramped 
hack to Linford, to think that his insane 
folly was over at last. The demon within 
him was let loose, and he was ripe for any 
frantic deed. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

' Night and day 
A mighty hunger yearned within her heart, 
Till all her veins ran fever.' 




IVE days — five long nights and 
days. Never in all the time they 
had lived together had Paul's looks 
been so sullen, or his words to his daughter 
so harsh as now. Never had he left her so 
continually alone. Ever since that evening 
after the storm, when she had found him, 

■ 

just come back from Hamelford, cowering 
over his fire, a marked change had been 
visible in his whole bearing, and the idea 
grew on her that at any time he might forsake 
her, as he had once forsaken her mother. 

But the expectation did not trouble her as 
it might have done earlier. She had conie to 
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believe that he could scarcely do worse than 
remain on here, and that, with her or without 
her, he might have a better chance elsewhere- 
Beyond a passing wonder whither she should 
go if he left her behind, she dwelt little on 
her own prospects. It was not very easy 
to rouse up energy enough to meet the hourly 
burdens of the day. On the fifth evening 
he had told her that one or two chaps would 
be looking in, and that he might probably 
go back with them to Moriston. 

' So don't expect me home till you see me^* 
he had added as he went off to his den. 

The thought entered her mind that this 
might be all the farewell he meant to take ; 
but she only bid him good-night, and, moving 
her chair closer to the fire, leant back and 
closed her eyes. 

It was New Year's Day, and she knew that 
down in Hamelford that night there would 
be some merry gatherings and much innocent 
mirth. Even her aunt Rebecca would have 
one or two of her old cronies in to tea, and 
the pleasant rooms at Hawkstone would be 
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gay with holly and mistletoe. Everywhere 
there would be an exchange of kindly greet- 
ings and good wishes — everywhere but here. 
She had a sort of pity for herself in her 
great loneliness, a sick questioning whether 
she had chosen her rough path wisely by the 
dim light that had been given her. From 
point to point she traced back her past life 
and mused over it. If it were all to come 
again, would she do as she had done ? Ah, 
with her later knowledge, no ! 

She got up restlessly, and looked round 
the room, recalling the day when her father 
had first brought her there, and the spirit 
that had sustained her then. How it had 
died away! How different she felt to-night 
in mind and body! She lighted her candle, 
and went slowly and wearily up to bed. As 
she closed her bedroom door she heard the 
sound of feet upon the gravel, and knew that 
her father's guests had come. 

It was a still night, and intensely cold. 
The moon shone as upon a sea of glass 
when she drew back her curtains and looked 
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out across the garden, and the duck-pond 
just beneath her window was covered with 
ice. She was cold herself to the bone, and 
throwing off her clothes she crept into bed* 
Sleep came almost at once, but it did not 
bring her the rest she needed. Again and 
again she started, or tossed from side to 
side in her uneasy slumber, coming out of 
one dream only to fall into another, until 
at length, rousing herself with difficulty, she 
reached a cloak, and wrapping it around her 
sat up in bed, trying to shake off her painful 
drowsiness. 

Very soon she was wide awake enough, 
but now new terrors began to assail her — 
terrors that she had never known before. 
I n the silence of ^ the house she seemed to 
hear creeping steps along the empty passage 
outside her door; ghostly fingers scraping 
along her window panes ; white or dusky 
forms lurking in the far corners of her 
room. Was she going to be ill, or what 
was this horror that Was upon her? 

In an ungovernable panic she sprang out 
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oi bed. She dared stay no longer in this 
dreadful room by herself; she must get near 
some human being, if it was only feeble old 
Betty. 

With her cloak round her she stole bare- 
foot across the floor, softly unfastened the 
door, and went out into the passage. There 
was moonlight enough from a skylight in the 
roof to guide her as she fled along. She 
passed her father's door, and saw that it 
stood open, and that the room within was 
dark. He must have gone out. There was 
no one in all this wide house but Betty 
and herself. 

And now she had come to the far end of 
the passage, and was outside Betty's room 
and trying to turn the handle. It was locked 
on the inside, and she could not enter. She 
was just about to call, when a sound from 
below caught her ear — the sound of low / 
eager talking. They were there still then, 
those men. It could not be so late as she 
had thought. She dared not arouse Betty 
while they were within hearing. She dared 
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not go back to her own chamber, and she 
stood irresolute, till she bethought her of a 
little room, hardly more than a cupboard, 
only a few feet further on, and just at the 
top of the short flight of stairs which led 
down into the kitchen. She would seek 
refuge there ; she would at least be close 
to her father and his companions, and they 
would be some kind of protection from her 
ghostly fancies. 

Cautiously she glided in, and sat down on 
a roll of matting that had been left there. 
She dared not close the door; the dread upon 
her was still too strong for her to bear to be 
shut up alone in the dark. And those below 
were safe not to come up, for no one ever 
used that crooked staircase but old Betty. 

Surely they must be in the kitchen itself, 
their voices sounded so near. She could 
almost hear the words they uttered, and she 
listened, holding her breath, with no thought 
of playing the spy, but only to assure herself 
that they were really within easy reach. 

Yes, they were there — they must have 
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gone in for the warmth. That was Ned 
Gleig speaking now, saying something em- 
phatically about share and share alike, and 
then her father's voice interrupting him 
angrily. Some one else struck in, and she 
distinguished no more until a familiar name 
caught her ear. 

* Hawkstone ! what were they saying about 
Hawkstone ? ' She listened more intendy, a 
wild suspicion darting into her mind; but 
their tones had sunk again, and she heard 
only two words, ' Barton's Copse.' But they 
were enough for her. Some harm was 
brewing down there below, and she must 
find out what it was. She forgot all her 
affright She forgot the piercing cold. She 
remembered only that she must give them 
no warning of her presence, and that, above 
all, she must find out what it was that they 
were planning. And to do this it was needful 
for her to get yet nearer to them. Noise- 
lessly she crept out of the little room, and 
crawled step by step down the staircase 
towards the door that led in to the kitchen,' 
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taking care only to move when they were 
talking together, and therefore the less likely to 
notice any chance noise that she might make. 
And now she was crouching on the lowest 
step, and every syllable they uttered was as 
distinct to her as if she had been sitting in 
their midst. 

* It's just eleven, and we haven't much 
time to lose,' Will Slater was saying; 'it will 
take us a good hour and a-half to get there.' 
' * They were not to be at the cross roads 
till one, the two from Linford,' Paul put 
in harshly ; ' there's no hurry yet.' 

'You're sure of them ? ' Will demanded. 

* I'm sure of the young one,' Paul returned, 
'for he hates Redgrave like poison — reason 
enough too — and will be glad to do him a 
damage. The other may turn tail, but the 
sailor won't fail us, I'll warrant; he's not 
that kind.' 

'We can do without the fifth, if that's all,' 
observed Ned Gleig. 'Three of us ought to 
be enough for the job, and that leaves one 
to look after the horse and cart. The fewer 
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the quieter ; and if we should be spotted, why 
it's hard if three on us ain't more than 
enough for Mr. Redgrave, big chap though 
he is.' 

She waited to hear no more, for the whole 
plot seemed to be laid bare before her. 
They were going to Hawkstone. They meant 
to rob the house; perhaps to murder Stephen. 
She scarcely felt surprise. Deep down in 
her mind there had been a growing belief 
that her father would be led on step by step 
to yet worse deeds than heretofore ; and 
there came back to her now a vivid 
recollection of some words that had passed 
between them not so very long ago. 

This then was why he had asked her 
whether it was a true tale that Stephen 
Redgrave had a chestful of old silver-plate, 
for all the world like any lord. She had 
thought the question prompted only by his 
inconsiderate curiosity, but she understood 
now that the massive candlesticks, the chased 
salvers and bread-basket in which good 
Mrs. Redgrave took so much innocent pride» 
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had proved an evil bait to him and to his 
comrades. And at the same instant in 
which she understood all this and more than 
this, she resolved what she would do. The 
few brief sentences which she had just over- 
heard had quite transformed her. In place 
of her late terrors a great daring had arisen, 
and with it a clearness of design akin to 
inspiration. 

She wasted not a moment on her fear, 
her horror; she needed each one for action. 
She would go to Hawkstone now, at once. 
She would strain every nerve to be there 
in time to warn Stephen of his danger, and 
to hinder these men from the wickedness 
they had plotted. 

Swiftly and silently she reascended the 
little staircase and traversed the upper gallery. 
She had no longer any fear of entering her 
own room ; in her present mood she would 
hardly have recoiled if she had found it 
peopled with demons. With quick dexterous 
fingers she began to dress herself, choosing the 
warmest garments she could find, for she did 
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not forget the risk there was this bitter night 
that she might turn faint or numb from cold 
before her journey was completed. And while 
she dressed, she considered how best to leave 
the house unperceived. 

She dared not attempt the front door, 
for it moved heavily and was apt to creak 
upon its hinges; and to reach the back door 
she must pass close by the kitchen, and 
along a bare stone passage where the 
slightest tread would sound. There was the 
parlour window ; but if her father or any 
other, looking in or passing by outside, 
should observe that it was unfastened, it 
might betray her flight. 

She thought again. Behind the parlour 
there was a little slip of a room in which 
old packing-cases and other lumber had been 
stowed away, and which was never otherwise 
used. It had a narrow lattice window open- 
ing^ on to a grass border that ran along the 
east side of the house. No one ever passed 
that way except in going from the courtyard 
to the garden at the back, and moreover the 
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window was almost concealed by a great 
laurel bush growing just beside it. There 
she might escape unperceived, and leave no 
trace behind. But she had first to. get there. 
With her boots in her hand, her dark 
cloak wrapped closely about her, she stole 
out into the passage again and to the top 
of the wide staircase, and held her breath to 

listen. They might come out at any moment. 

^» 

They might find her there before it was pos- 
sible for her to retreat. But what then ? 
Retreat, even if it were possible, would avail 
nothing, for if they were beforehand with her 
hope was already gone. 

Of bodily fear, of any care about herself, 
she knew nothing in this moment. She only 
remembered that one instant's delay might be 
fatal, might lose her the race she was about 
to run. There was nothing for it but to face 
the peril boldly and at once. 

Stealthily as a cat she descended the broad 
shallow stairs, not once pausing on the way. 
It would be too late to go back even if 
she should hear their coming steps, even if 
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they should be waiting for her down below. 
But they were not there. A dead silence 
reigned everywhere, and she fled on along 
the wide passage to the little room at the 
further end, gained it, and turned the key in 
the lock. 

So far so good. She could get clear of 
the house at least now ; and they had not yet 
started. She must surely have heard them if 
they had crossed the yard, for her bed-room 
partly overlooked it. She groped her way 
between the piled-up cases and hampers to 
the narrow window at the further end, 
stooped to draw on her boots, and then 
unhasping the latch, stepped on a low box 
and prepared to clamber out. But the hinge 
was stiff and rusty from long disuse, and at 
the first attempt she failed to force the 
window open. She tried again with all hei" 
strength, and this time it yielded to the 
joint pressure of hand and shoulder; yielded 
too suddenly indeed, for the ricketty box on 
which she stood tilted partly over, and then 
fell back with a loud clatter on the bare? 
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floor. The noise seemed to her strained ear 
to echo through the silent house for minutes 
afterwards, and she listened with parted lips 
and fixed eyes for some hasty stir — some 
approaching footsteps. But none came ; and 
turning once again to the now open window 
she forced her way through, how she hardly 
knew, and dropped on to the frozen ground 
outside. 

She waited only to pull the window to, aijd 
then darted round the corner of the house, 
and getting into the deep shadow of the 
high wall sped along it until she gained 
the wooden gate under the archway. If it 
should prove to be locked, she could easily 
scale it ; but to-night, as often happened, 
it had been left unfastened, and slipping 
through she stood upon the open clifF. 
There before her stretched the long desolate 
sweep of the wide moor, and behind her 
the sea lay calm and silvery ih the moon- 
beams. The ground beneath her feet was 
frost-bound and as hard as granite, and the 
night air was piercing. So much she vaguely 
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saw and felt, as she hastened with fleet 
unfaltering steps along the steep road by 
which she had first come to Lion Point. 
A little lower down and she would reach 
a sharp sudden angle in this same road, 
where her father had once stopped her, and 
pointing away to the right had shown her 
the short foot-track to Hamelford. 

She remembered the land-marks well, for 
she had noticed them often afterwards. She 
recalled .them now. A crooked fir-tree, a 
long low wall, broken down here and there, 
and then an ancient stone-pit. When she 
should gain that pit, she believed that by 
bearing towards the north she would soon 
strike on one of the well-known paths that 
led from Hamelford towards Hawkstone. 

And now she had reached the bend, and 
turning off the road she plunged into the 
furze and bracken, heedless of the sharp 
prickles which tore her clothes and scratched 
her hands. Then, partly screened by the 
bushes, she stopped once and looked back 
at the house she had left All lay still and 
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silent there as yet. The sharp outline of the 
building stood out against the sky, and the 
black branches of the leafless trees in the 
garden vere as motionless as if they had 
been carved in stone. At the back of the 
house, from the wide kitchen window, a light 
shone faintly through a drawn curtain. They 
were there still, hatching their plot 

On again she pressed, keeping the distant 
fir-tree well in sight, walking ever with a 
rapid regular step. Even in these first 
terrible moments she was able to control 
her impatience. She was able to remember 
that, if she exhausted her strength too soon, 
she might not have power to accomplish the 
six miles which lay between her and Hawk- 
stone. But as yet she felt no fatigue, no 
fear, no heart-sinking; and her whole soul 
was so concentrated in one intense thought^ 
one fixed purpose, that she was scarcely- 
conscious of the sensations of her body. 
She seemed to know that she would be 
able to do the work that lay before her. 
Only now and again, as some figiint sound 
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broke the profound stillness, her heart bounded 
with a great dread lest they should be already 
on their way, lest even yet they should over- 
take and pass her. 

* Oh for a little more time, another hour, 
an half-hour even I ' so she prayed inwardly, 
as she hastened along, up and down by ' 
ridge and hollow, over the smooth short 
grass or through the dried-up fern ; some- 
times bearing too much to the left, sometimes 
to the right, but always keeping her eyes 
and ears on the alert, and never for one 
moment loitering. 

And now she had passed the fir-tree, and 
was following the irregular line of the broken 
wall. Once or twice she tried to consider 
how she should frame her speech when she 
she should be face to face with Stephen. 
But she soon abandoned the attempt She 
could only trust that the needful words would 
come when they were wanted. She was 
nearing the cross roads of which her father 
had spoken. She had rambled almost as 
far as this during the past summer, and 
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she knew that the rough track leading up 
from Linford must come into the Moriston road 
somewhere hereabout. Yes ; and there, right 
ahead of her, was the great stone cairn which, 
as she recollected, marked the place. Drawing 
nearer, she almost believed she could descry 
a group of dark figures waiting beneath 
it ; and, without lingering to scrutinize more 
closely, she turned hastily back into the 
bushes she had just left. Once there, how- 
ever, she stopped seized with a new thought, 
looking back doubtfully towards the grey 
outline of the cairn, and revolving hurriedly 
in her mind a desperate project But her 
hesitation did not last very long : another 
minute and she was forcing herself through 
the brambles, leaving it well on her right. 

Yet her breath came short and fast, as she 
saw still in fancy the weird shadows that had 
seemed to her to shape themselves into the 
forms of men, and her knees were trembling 
for the first time when she reached the old 
stone quarry and halted there. More than 
half her journey was done, and another hour 
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would find her before the deep porch of 
Stephen's home. As she stood gazing around 
her with eager distended eyes, trying to dis- 
tinguish some familiar object that might serve 
to direct her steps, her ear seemed to catch 
a faint sound as of footsteps running lightly 
across the turf behind her. She glanced 
back hurriedly, but there was nought living 
to be seen on the dim far-reaching moorland. 
She listened, motionless as the great blocks 
of stone beside her; but the sound, if sound 
there had really been, had died away, and 
she heard nothing beyond the beatings of 
her own heart — saw nothing moving save 
the pale wreaths of her own warm breath 
in the frosty air. And when, summoning 
up fresh courage, she ventured forward, all 
around was still as the grave. No beast 
nor bird was abroad, no twig nor leaf stirred 
in the ghostly moonlight. Hope grew strong 
again within her. If only her strength held 
out. It must, it should; and yet she began 
to be aware that her limbs were dragging 
heavily, that her breathing grew more laboured, 
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and that her hands were stiff with cold. She 
dared not sit down to take the rest she 
needed, lest she might be unable to move 
again. Once there, once her tale told, her 
work done, and then she might lie down 
and die; but not now, not yet 

She left the stone quarry behind her, and 
turned aside into a valley through which a 
stream ran in summer-time. It was frozen 
to-night, and the ice cracked beneath her tread 
as she crossed it. Climbing the opposite 
slope, she saw before her a welcome sight 
— ^an oddly -shaped conical hill which she 
had noticed every time she walked between 
Hamelford and Hawkstone. She knew her 
bearings now ; there was no further fear of 
missing her way. With renewed energy she 
hurried on along the brow of the hill, avoid- 
ing when she could the open ground and 
keeping among the stunted bushes that grew 
plentifully here and there. And now at last 
the dark mass of the Melcombe woods 
loomed in the distance, and she was standing 
on the edge of the moor just above Hawk- 
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stone. There, winding downwards to the gar- 
den, was the very path along which Stephen 
had come hoping to meet her that summer 
day when they had last parted. Steep and 
slippery as it was, she followed it surely 
and quickly in the clear moonlight; and in a 
few more minutes she had reached the foot 
of the slope, and was crossing the meadow 
towards the garden-gate. But the gate was 
locked. Try as she might, she could not 
make her way through the thick privet-hedge 
on either side. There was no help for it, 
she must go round. 

Crossing the meadow, she gained a deep and 
narrow lane leading to the village. Half-way 
down it there was a stile on which she and 
Stephen had often sat, and which would bring 
her into the big paddock before the house. 
She had hardly entered this lane when the 
click of a horse's hoof, the hollow rumbling 
of wheels came towards her borne on the 
still air, a long way off yet, but pursuing her 
fast — ^faster than she could flee. 

Was she to fail now, at this final moment 
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and within sight of her goal ? In frantic 
haste she flew along, but the wheels still 
gained on her. The stile she was making 
for was not yet in view. Another instant 
and they would turn the corner she had just 
turned and overtake her. 

Springing forward with one desperate effort, 
she scrambled up the broken crumbling bank, 
thrust herself in among the briars and hazel 
bushes and cowered down, just as the white 
nose of a chestnut horse came in sight. And 
there behind the horse was a light cart, in 
which, as it approached, her eyes peering 
through the bare boughs could discern three 
figures seated. Did she know them } did she 
recognise that rough coat ? At first she almost 
thought so, but as the cart rolled by and on 
towards the village she saw with unutterable 
thankfulness that those were all strange faces 
— probably some belated farmers returning 
home from a Hamelford merry-making. 

There was still a chance ; but that moment's 
horrible suspense had thrilled her with new 
terror, and as she ran across the paddock she 
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felt as if the men whom she had left at 
Lion Point were already at her heels, as if 
a strong hand were even now stretched out 
to clutch her shoulder and hold her back. 
Should she ever get there ? Ay ; at length 
she was on the gravel drive, she was looking 
up wildly at the closed shutters of the house. 
And now — how to carry out her purpose. She 
must collect her faculties, she must control 
her throbbing pulses, and act; for in doing 
what she had to do there was not a second 
to be lost. If it were possible she must 
arouse no one but him, Stephen. But was 
it possible to do this and no more ? 

There was no light to be seen in any 
window, no sign that anyone was up and 
stirring. Nor was it very likely that there 
should be at this hour, unless these midnight 
robbers had been beforehand with her, and had 
reached the house already by some shorter 
route. Surely, surely such misery as that 
could not be in store for her. 

Stephen's bedroom was just above the 
porch, and stooping to clutch a handful of 
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gravelp she retreated a step or two to fling 
it up against his window-pane; but even in 
changing her position she saw through a crack 
in the shutter to her right hand a thin line 
of light The study! How strange that she 
had not examined there more closely! excq>t 
indeed that Stephen had but seldom used it 
when she was at Hawkstone, 

Without an instant's faltering she advanced, 
and rapped at the window once, twice, a 
sharp sounding knock which could not fail 
to attract the attention of anyone within. 
And there was someone within. At the 
second tap a chair was pushed back, a step 
crossed the floor, there was a short delay — 
short in reality, but almost an eternity to 
Freda — and then the shutter was undone, and, 
backed by a glow of ruddy light, she saw 
Stephen's figure at the window. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 



' Never to speak of this that you have heard.' 




S the heavy iron bars slipped back 
Freda undid the hooded cloak that 
had been wrapped about her head, 
so that he might recognize her as she stood 
there in the moonlight. 

And he did recognize her instantly. It 
would not have been easy for him, even at 
that hour and in that unlikely place, to 
mistake the slight erect figure and the pale 
delicate face with its great dark eyes. He 
hurriedly unfastened the French window and 
spoke impetuously in his extreme amazement. 
' Freda ! in Heaven's name what brings you 
here ?' 
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His first idea had been that her worthless 
father must have turned her out of doors, 
and that, wandering homeless on the moor 
that bitter night, she had come hither for a 
shelter. 

She answered him, approaching as she 
spoke — 

' Let me in and I will tell you. Make no 
noise — let me in !' 

He moved aside almost mechanically, and 
she stepped over the threshold into the room. 
Then, before uttering another word, she 
closed the glass door again and tried to 
secure the shutters. 

* Help me !' she said sharply, peremptorily. 
' My hands are stiff. Bar up ; make it all 
fast!' 

He obeyed her in sheer bewilderment, still 
under the same vague notion that she herself 
was seeking some kind of protection. But 
before the bolts were well drawn she was 
addressing him with a passionate earnestness 
such as he had never witnessed before. 

*This house will be attacked to-night. 
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There are men on their way here. They 
may be close by now!' 

She was shivering from head to foot, but 
she did not attempt to move any nearer to 
the cheerful fire, nor did she seem in anywise 
aware of her own condition. Stephen had 
turned round so as to face her, and he now 
pushed a low chair forwards towards the hearth, 
and taking her hand motioned her to sit down. 

* You must be very cold,' he said gently. 
'Come and get warm first, and then tell me 
what you mean.' And yet as he spoke he 
felt that the hand he held was burning hot. 
But she did not appear either to hear him or 
to understand his action. She went on still 
with the same vehement energy, her wide eyes 
fixed on his. 

'Are the doors and windows fast — all of 
them ? Have you arms and help at hand V 

He saw that there was some strong reason 
for her urgency, and that he could best calm 
her by a direct and prompt reply. 

'The house is quite secure. There is no 
one here except Lottie and the maids. My 
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mother is away ; but George Rush and 
Timothy sleep over the stable. For arms — 
look here!' and stepping across to his table, 
he opened a drawer and took out a revolver. 

'Is it loaded?' she asked with a strange 
accent in her voice. 

' Not now, but it could be in half a minute 
if there were need/ he said, laying it down 
again. 

* There might have been need,' she re- 
joined, drawing nearer to him and speaking 
in a breathless undertone. ' Listen, and I 
will tell you. To-night I overheard their 
plan. I got away, and came across the moor. 
There is no time to lose. I don't know how 
soon they may have started, how near they 
may be.' 

•Who are they?' 

' My father and some others.' She showed 
neither shame nor hesitation in making that 
avowal. AH such feelings were lost in one 
overpowering emotion. * But no harm can 
happen,' she continued hurriedly — 'none; none; 
if you will only do exactly as I ask you.' 
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* What is it that you want me to do ?' he 
said, watching the glittering eyes and the 
crimson spot on either cheek which told of 
the fever within. 

* You say that there are men at the 
stable. You could rouse them at any 
moment by ringing the alarm-bell in the 
roof.' 

* To be sure I could. The whole village 
would hear it.' 

'And the rope is carried to the landing 
upstairs — I know it is. Then do this: take 
that pistol upstairs and wait with the rope 
ready to your hand. You could not fail to 
hear any sounds now you are warned. If 
they come, if you hear them trying to enter, 
ring the bell but don't fire' 

'That sounds a strange plan,' he said, with 
a half doubt in his mind whether after all 
her senses were not wandering. 

'It is the only plan, the only plan,' she 
repeated with a sort of wail, 'to save you, 
to save them. Hush ! ' she stopped with a 
start, and looked round with dilated eyes. 



' 
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* I thought I heard steps on the gravel 
outside. Listen.' 

They both listened, but all was silent 
without 

' Will you do this ? ' she implored. * Every 
moment is precious; only tell me that you 
will, and let me go.' 

*Go!' he exclaimed in fresh astonishment. 

* Where will you go ? ' 

' To meet them. I know the way by which 
they mean to come. I shall wait for them, 
and tell them what I have done. You will 
not have to ring the bell. They will not 
come on here, for they will know that it 
would be useless. They will know that you 
are armed and on the watch.' 

'And you, what would they not do to 
you ?' 

'They will not hurt me,' she rejoined in a 
clear confident voice. ' Indeed I am going 
into no danger. There is only danger while 
I stay here. Oh, why do you keep me wait- 
ing ? Why will you not make me the promise 
I want at once ? * 
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* How can you ask me?' he said reproach- 
fully. * Don't you see that even if I could do 
it, it would be a coward's part for me to stay 
here behind bolts and bars while you go to 
brave them ; but I cannot do it, Freda.' 

* You must!' she cried almost wildly. ' You 
can't face them alone. There are five of them. 
You would have to rouse your servants, and 
then ,' her voice sank into a low shudder- 
ing whisper. ' I shall have betrayed them. 
Their disgrace — their punishment will be upon 
my head. Oh Stephen, Stephen, don't keep 
me here! don't let all that I have done and 
suffered be in vain ! Oh, take pity on me and 
consent! Indeed, indeed diere is no other way.' 

She caught his hand, pressing it hard 
between her own, and looking up into his 
face with such beseeching in hers as he had 
never seen when they made love together 
through that pleasant summer-time. But 
still he shook his head. 

' Why not stop here .^ ' he urged. ' Speak 
to them in my presence. I will summon no 
one. I am prepared. I have weapons at 
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hand, as you see. They would scarcely dare 
to attack me.' 

* Would they not ? * she retorted bitterly. ' You 
little know them — ^any of them. They have a 
g^dge against you, and wouki stick at nothing/ 

* Better that than let you run the risk.' 

* I tell you there is no risk for me — none. 
I swear it to you. Won't you believe me.^ 
Oh! it is cruel to deny me in the only 
thing I have ever begged of you.' 

That tone of anguish conquered him. As 
she covered her eyes with her hand, he 
exclaimed impulsively — 

* Freda, look up. I will try to do as you wish.* 
'You will!' she cried, again catching 

his hand ; again regarding him with new 
hope in her eyes. *Oh, thank Heaven for 
that! And one thing more. You will never 
breathe a word of this to any living soul. 
You will keep it sacredly as a secret to 
your dying day for my sake, will you not?' 

* I will,' he answered again in an agitated 
voice. 'There are not many things I would 
refuse you, Freda.' 
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She released his hands with a deep sigh 
of relief. ' Ncxw let me out/ she said. ' I 
am happy now. Open the window and let 
me out.' 

But his heart misgave him afresh as he 
turned to do her bidding. * Let me follow 
you/ he entreated. ' I will keep out of sight, 
only let me be within reach.' 

'No, no!' she reiterated passionately. 
'Your promise — you are bound by your 
promise ! ' and she would have forced her 
way past him had he not laid a detaining 
hand upon her arm. 

*How am I to know what happens to 
you ? I must be satisfied about your safety.' 

*I tell you I am safe,' she rejoined 
hurriedly. 'My father would not let them 
lay a finger on me. But you will know* 
If you see and hear nothing, you may be 
sure that I have turned them back. If I 
miss them, I shall 'be here again, even though 
I should come too late;' with a long gasping 
sigh. 

But Stephen still insisted. 
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' Some harm may happen to you. Do you 
think, Freda, I can bear to watch and wait 
through the livelong night, not knowing 
whether you are alive or dead ? ' 

' Let me go,' was all the answer that 
she made. 

' I will — I have given you my word ; but 
hearken, Freda, if you don't come back 
within two hours' time, I shall ride to Lion 
Point. Don't look so terrified ; I won't go 
in, only give me some signal that you are 
safely housed again.' 

' A signal ! what signal ? ' she exclaimed, 
hardly taking in the sense of his words. 

' A white cloth, a lamp, what not — anything 
that I can see and understand.' 

' A lamp ? ' Then as she grasped his mean^ 
ing, "Yes, there shall be two candles side 
by side in one of the upper windows facing 
landwards. You will see them a long way 
off this clear night. You won't linger or 
come near ? ' she entreated in a fresh access 
of alarm. 

' I will not, if I see them ; you may rest 
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easy. And now, if it must be, I will let 
you go.' 

She waited for no second permission, but 
as he opened the glass door passed out at 
once into the cold night air. Standing 
there she turned back to say her last words 
with an almost solemn earnestness. 

'Remember, if I should miss them, if 
they should get here before me, you will 
ring the alarm-bell, but you will not fire, 
unless — unless it is to save your life. 
And now I am waiting to hear you bar the 
window. I am waiting to know that you 
are upstairs. Quick, quick ! ' 

Doubtfully, reluctantly he did as she 
desired. A minute later, and a light glim- 
mered in the room above. Stephen's blind 
was hastily drawn aside, and the window 
pushed up. As he leant out, his anxious 
eyes could nowhere descry the figure that 
he had left just before standing on the 
gravel below; but Freda hidden by the 
dark belt of shrubbery had seen the light, 
had seen him, and then had turned and 
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sped along in the deep shadows and behind 
the bushes towards the white gate at the 
further end of the drive. Before she had 
fairly reached it Stephen's disquiet turned 
to angry self-reproach. 

'I was a fool to consent/ he muttered to 
himself; 'to be won over by those pleading 
eyes of hers. Which way can she have 
gone? Shall I go after her now and bring 
her back } but if I do, what's the use ? I 
should never stop her except by main 
force. I ought to know that pretty well 
by this time ; and if I insisted on following 
her, she might probably for her pains 
see me knocked on the head by some of 
this precious crew. I suppose she's right 
There can't be any real danger for her, 
surely, if her father's one of them. He can 
scarcely be such a brute as to let her come 
to any damage ; and yet I wish ; ' he moved 
irresolutely across the room, and then came 
back to the window again. 'They said he 
was fond of her. Some one told me so, I 
remember. A queer kind of fondness it must 
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be ; but she seemed ta trust it. There was 
ao grain of fear for herself in her face when 
she told me her plan, and besought me to 
follow it. And what a plan it was ! What 
other woman would have so much as 
thought of it, far less have had the spirit 
to carry it out ? What other woman under 
the sun is like her?' 

He rested his elbows on the window frame 
and looked and listened intently. 

' I almost hope she may not find them, — ^and 
yet I don't know. It would be hard if all 
her efforts to save me, to screen them, were 
to be thrown away — if her father were to 
be proclaimed to all the world as a house- 
breaker or worse. I'd try to spare her that 
at least. Forewarned is forearmed, and I 
ought to be able to hold my own and scare 
them off without raising an alarm.' 

He stood watching silently till a new fear 
found voice within him. ^ 

* She said she would come back ; but what 
if her strength should fail ? what if she 
should sink down exhausted by cold or 
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fatigue?' The dread grew on him till he 
could endure it no longer. Promise or no 
promise, he must go out and try to find her. 
He had left his room ; his foot was on the 
first stair, when a timid piteous cry reached 
his ear. He turned, and in a doorway near 
saw a little white-robed appealing figure. 
He had wholly forgotten Lottie. 

'Oh, Steenie, don't go!' she whimpered, 
running towards him with bare feet and out- 
stretched hands. 'Oh! I am frightened — 
take me up in your arms.' 

He lifted her hastily and carried her back 
into his own room, afraid lest her crying 
should awaken the sleeping maids. 

' Hush ! Lottie,' he whispered, soothing her 
against his shoulder. 'What was the matter, 
what has frightened you ?' 

'A ghost,' she sobbed, hiding her face and 
clinging convulsively to him. ' I saw a black 
ghost out in the garden just now.' 

' Nonsense, little goose,' he answered hur- 
riedly; 'you know very well there are no 
such things.' 
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' Ah, but I saw it/ persisted the child. * I 
heard a noise and got out of bed to look, and 
I saw it, and then I crept back again and hid 
my head under the sheets. I didn't dare 
even to call to you till I heard you come out 
just this minute. Oh, Steenie! hold me tight, 
Tm so afraid/ And indeed, between cold and 
terror, she was quivering in every limb. 

Stephen was sorely puzzled what to do. 
Her mother had left her in his keeping. It 
would be cruel, nay unsafe, to leave her alone 
just now, and yet he dared not take her to 
the servants to repeat her ghost story to 
their curious ears. He must quiet her as 
quickly as he could, and lull her to sleep. So 
he held her on his knee, and wrapping a 
warm rug about her tried the low soft 
whistling of which she was so fond. 

The child had obeyed him when he told 
her not to talk any more, but it was long 
before she could still her trembling and sob- 
bing, and longer still before the lids began 
to droop over her blue eyes. The candle 
burnt low, spluttered, and went out, and the 
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room was lighted only by the moon. It had 
struck two by the stable clock, and still there 
was no suspicious sound within or without 
the house. No chain rattled, no bolt grated 
in its socket, no door or shutter creaked on 
its hinges. If they had been coming, surely 
they would have been here already. The 
pistols lay on the table beside the window, 
the stout bell-cord hung slack in the landing 
close by, and Stephen could almost have smiled 
at these careful preparations for an invisible 
enemy if his growing alarm for Freda had 
not checked all thought of mirth. 

But each passing moment only served to 
render these more vivid, to destroy what 
little confidence he had at first. How could 
he tell how roughly these men might treat 
her, how they might choose to revenge her 
betrayal of them ? Her father himself might 
be powerless to protect her against their 
rage ; and then those six miles of moorland 
which lay between her and her home stretched 
ever more drearily before his mind's eye. 
He cursed his folly, his weakness in yielding 
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to her prayers. He ought to have kept her 
at Hawkstone whether she willed it or no, 
instead of letting her go out all unprotected 
to meet these unknown perils. And yet she 
had looked as if she could do anything with 
those bright steady eyes. What a strange 
unearthly face it was ! How like a spirit she 
had appeared when he had first seen her 
standing out alone with the moonbeams falling 
on her! No wonder Lottie had taken her 
for a ghost Would Lottie never sleep and 
release him to go in search of her ? 

So ran his troubled thoughts as he watched 
the child's face in an almost unbearable 
impatience. More than once he had nearly 
decided on calling up the maids and giving 
her into their charge, but his dread of the 
tales that might so readily take form, his 
recollection of Freda's supplications that he 
would let no whisper get abroad, held him 
back. At last, however, the long-drawn sighs 
gave place to soft regular breathing, and 
Lottie was really asleep. Cautiously he rose, 
and carrying her to his bed laid her down 
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there, and covered her up without disturbing 
her slumbers. She was tired out, and when 
she should awake in the morning it would not 
perhaps be very hard to persuade \ex that her 
black ghost had been the creature of a dream. 
And now he could not lose another instant, 
even though in going on his quest he had 
to leave his little sister and his home 
unguarded. He believed that there was small 
fear of any unwelcome visitors that night, 
and less still that they would penetrate to 
the upper regions if any spoil were to be 
found below. 

Unlocking his cash box, he glanced hastily 
at its contents. His Christmas rents, over 
two hundred pounds, were there. Surely 
this would be bait enough, and with it in 
his hand he went warily downstairs and 
deposited the box upon his study table, as 
though it had been left there by some 
negligence. Then, passing on to the window, 
he once more unloosed the bar that secured 
it and let himself out. 

What was that he heard afar off as he 
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closed the glass door behind him ? Was it, 
could it be the sharp report of a pistol coming 
he knew not whence ? He turned sick at the 
very thought, and then told himself vehe- 
mently that he had worked himself up 
into a panic, and that no harm could or 
should happen to her. He would recon- 
noitre on all sides, and then if he should 
not have found her, he would saddle and 
mount, and be at Lion Point as soon as 
his horse's legs could carry him there. His 
quick eye, accustomed to careful observation, 
ranged hither and thither vigilantly as he 
strode along well armed. But his thoughts 
were hardly at all of his own danger from 
the men who had plotted to rob and per- 
haps to murder him, who might even yet 
attack him at any moment. Apprehensions 
such as these were swallowed up in his 
anxiety about the girl who had endured so 
much to warn and save him, and for whom, 
as he well knew, he still cared more than he 
was ever likely to care for any well -bom 
lady in the land. If he could but be well 
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assured of her safety, he recked little just 
then what might befall himself. So he 
hastened on, by the large grass paddock, 
along the deep sandy lane, past the wood- 
yard and the dingle where Mark had once 
lingered, and by the path that led through 
the thick - growing underwood across one 
comer of Barton's Copse. 

She would surely not have left the beaten 
track, and ventured hither in the dead of 
night ; and yet he glanced with something 
like a shudder at the dusky shadows among 
the leafless trees, as though he half expected 
to find her lying there wounded or dead, 
and he turned aside more than once to ex- 
amine some dim dark body that proved 
on nearer view to be a stump or bush. 

The ground was frozen too hard to bear 
any trace of footmarks ; nor could he 
guess whether the boughs and twigs which 
snapped or yielded as he pushed his way 
onwards had been lately brushed by any 
passer-by. 

In time he came out into the avenue 
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near the great oak, and five minutes later 
he was again within sight of home, and 
turning in at the white gate. He had made 
the round, and he had seen and heard 
— ^nothing. He would spend no more time 
in searching hither and thither until he had 
been to Lion Point, and scanned its windows 
for that double light. 

As he approached his own house he looked 
anxiously and fearfully for any signs of 
intruders. The moon had set, but so far 
as he could discern by the faint light, all 
was still and undisturbed as when he had 
left it. He let himself in again at the study 
window ; and here, too, all was dark and 
quiet. He stole upstairs to his own cham- 
ber, and Lottie lay just as he had left her, 
sleeping peacefully on his bed. Then he 
crept down again, and made his way round 
to the stable-yard. The great black retriever 
in the further corner leapt up at his step, 
clanking his chain and giving forth a deep- 
toned bark. Stephen soon quieted him with 
voice and hand, but, as he passed on to 
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the stable-door, he saw a face pressed against 
the window of the little room above, and 
knew that his groom had been aroused by 
the noise. Beckoning to him to come 
down, he bade him saddle Victor without 
delay. 

Since he could not keep his nocturnal 
expedition altogether concealed, it was more 
prudent to take the bull by the horns and 
disarm suspicion as far as might be possible. 

' It's rather an odd time to choose for a 

ride, isn't it, Tim ? ' he said to the sleepy 

» 

and bewildered man as he helped in 
tightening the girths and adjusting the bit ; 
* but I've an errand that won't very well keep 
till daylight.' Then, as the other grunted out 
some inaudible reply, he added significantly — 
'You know when to keep a still tongue 
in your head, Tim. I don't want this journey 
of mine to be all over the country. I shall 
be back before dawn, so you had best light 
a fire in the harness-room as quietly as you 
can, and sit up for me. He'll be cleverer than 
I think him if he makes much out of that,' 
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he concluded inwardly as he walked his 
horse sofdy through the gates and left Tim 
looking after him like one stupified. Never- 
theless, as a double precaution, he rode round 
by the paddock and avenue, instead of 
choosing the lane, the shortest way on to 
the moors; and until he was well away from 
the house he kept his horse to a gentle trot 
along the strip of grass that fringed the 
drive. But once on the open moors and he 
broke at once into a hand-gallop. It would 
have been dangerous work for a stranger to the 
country to ride at that same pace over such 
irregular ground in the doubtful light, but 
both Victor and his master knew the moors, 
and could tell where to find the safest and 
easiest track, how to avoid hillock and 
hollow, and how to steer clear of the grey 
crags and smooth boulders that cropping up 
through the short turf would have proved a 
trap for the unwary. 

More than once already in his rides 
Stephen had been near enough to Lion 
Point to catch a not very distant view of 
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the forlorn-looking house on the cliff, and he 
had no anxiety or doubt as to his way 
thither now. But other anxieties and doubts 
were beginning to press more and more 
heavily upon him. If when he got there 
he should see those two twinkling lights in 
the upper window, well and good. But if 
not! Stephen was no coward. He had not 
felt a qualm of personal fear throughout this 
night, and he would have faced these fnen 
on his own threshold collectedly enough, but 
it was another matter to force his way 
deliberately into the robbers' den, to put his 
head into their very jaws and demand tidings 
of Freda. 

What would his strength and arms avail 
against their numbers } He knew too much 
for their safety, and if they saw fit to silence 
him, his life would not be worth five minutes' 
purchase. And he was by no means tired 
of his life. Within the last hour or so, 
indeed, it had gained a new and special value 
in his eyes. And yet tidings of h^r he 
must have before he turned hife face s^in 
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towards Hawkstone. What a strange weird 
ride it was under the starry heavens, with 
a loaded pistol in his breast pocket and a 
heavy stick in his right hand! What would 
be the end of it ? 

He was still nearly a mile from the house, 
and was beginning to ascend the long hill 
leading up to it, when he heard the sound of 
wheels upon the flints. Turning his horse 
sharp to the left, he rode on until about fifty 
yards of rising-ground lay between him and 
the road. Then he reined up and waited. 
Presently through the darkness ahead there 
appeared a cart, with one man in it. Who- 
ever it might be, he must be coming from 
Lion Point, for this road led nowhere be- 
yond; and Stephen scrutinised him closely. 
They were nearly abreast when the stranger 
pulled up short, and called out in a harsh 
impatient voice — 

'Who's there? is it you, Phil?' 
No answer came from the dim figure on 
horseback, and Paul Chace — for he it was — 
after peering through the darkness, jerked 
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savagely at his reins and ratded on down 
the steep stony road, cursing himself for his 
blunder as he lashed on his horse, and mut- 
tering out, — 

* That was a fool's trick of mine ! but I 'm 
clean dazed to-night, and don't know what I 'm 
at I'm twisting my own halter pretty fast 
now!' And he laughed bitterly. 

Before he was out of sight, Stephen was 
galloping at full speed up the hill. 

'One look at those windows,' he thought, 
'and then, if the lights are not there, I'll 
after that fellow ; and if I don't get the truth 
out of him somehow, I'll know the reason 
why.' 

Two or three more minutes brought him 
within sight of the front of the house,' and 
with a beating heart he scanned the line of 
windows. No light was there — not the faintest 
glimmer met his strained eyes. Then she had 
not got home, she was not safe ! She might — 
oh heaven ! what might not have happened 
to her? 

Wheeling his horse round, he set off down 
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the slope again at a headlong pace ; for over- 
take that man he must and would. But ere 
He had gone many yards, Victor slipped, 
struggled to regain his footing, and then 
fell prone on his side, flinging his rider to the 
ground. Stephen was up again instantly and 
unhurt, for he had only lighted on a bank of 
dry bracken and rank grass. But his steed — 
never before had he known such solicitude 
about any dumb creature as now, when, not 
without some difficulty, he got Victor up and 
examined his trembling legs. What if he 
should be injured past use at this moment 
of all others } However, there did not seem 
to be much harm done, for the animal, 
though frightened, was able to stand and 
move ; and after leading him a pace or two, 
Stephen gathered up the reins and prepared 
to spring upon his back. But as he did 
so his eyes again fell on the grey building 
that crowned the hill. Were those eyes 
deluding him ? or did he now see, where but 
just before there had been blank darkness, 
two bright sparks, side by side, gleaming 
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from an upper room ? Yes, it was there — the 
promised signal, that told him she was safe 
within those walls. 

Stephen had scarcely known how terrible 
had been his misgivings, his undefined 
fears, until that token put them all to flight. 
Heaving a sigh of infinite relief, he leant 
over his horse's neck, watching with rejoicing 
eyes those tiny yellow specks that sent forth 
such a welcome message. 

' Was ever fall so well timed ? * he thought 
within himself ; and then, stroking black 
Victor's nose, he added half aloud, 'You 
shall have your reward, good Vic. You shall 
have no taste of whip or spur, let you carry 
me home as lazily as you may. And you can 
go home now when you like, for your master 
has an easy mind.' 

But Victor showed so litde desire to abuse 
his indulgence, that in something under an 
hour Tim was tying him up in his own 
stall ; and Stephen, after peeping at the still 
slumbering Lottie, had thrown himself down 
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on a sofa to snatch a Htde sleep before 
daybreak. 

* A strange way this of beginning the new 
year ! ' Such was his last waking reflection ; 
' But yet Tm not sure that it will prove a 
bad omen after all/ 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

' Her quivering lips unclose 
Feebly, and feebly DeQI, 
Relapsing as it seemed to dead repose.' 

ARTON'S COPSE! If Stephen had 
penetrated deeper into that thicket 
he might have hit the trail and 
lighted upon Freda; but he would hardly 
have laid down so content that morning. 
Freda herself knew the place well, for there 
she and Mark had feasted royally on nuts 
and black - berries in days gone by ; and 
through it there wound, as she remembered, 
two diverging paths, the one keeping on 
the outskirts and almost within sight of the 
Hawkstone fields, the other leading through 
tangled brushwood to an open bit of ground, 
and so by a rough track up to the moor. 
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It was by this last way they must come; 
the only way by which they could bring a 
cart to Hawkstone across the moor. And 
here, in the recesses of the wood, crouching 
down among the bushes near the overgrown 
footpath, she waited for them. Though the 
moon had set, the stars were still sparkling 
by myriads overhead, and the slender twigs 
around were faintly glittering with frost 
crystals. The cold had grown more intense. 
Her hands were benumbed, her limbs 
stiffened, and a doubt crossed her whether 
she should be able to move when the time 
for movement came. Would it ever come } 
Her eyes ached as she strove to pierce the 
dense shadows of the woodland. Her ears 
were on the stretch to catch even the flutter- 
ing of a falling leaf, the breaking of a 
bough. How still it was! She could hear 
the distant baying of a hound in the village 
half a mile off, and the hoot of an owl 
away towards the Melcombe woods, but 
these noises only made the surrounding 
silence more profound. Long her vigil lasted, 
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or so It seemed to her; but at length they 
came— ^the sounds she had been listening 
for. First, there was a faint far-off rustling 
among the leafless bushes, then the crushing 
of withered leaves and fern beneath the 
tread of feet, and then the dark outline of 
several figures appeared in the path ahead 
coming straight towards her. She kept quite 
still in her hiding-place, well* concealed by 
the interlacing branches and her dark cloak 
and skirt. If she moved too soon, they 
might beat a retreat, and eluding her reach 
the farm some other way. She dared not 
trust her speed in following them, all cramped 
and exhausted as she was; she must keep 
quiet until they were too close to escape 
her. Her heart beat like a hammer, but 
she kept her head and never wavered in 
her steady purpose. Even by this dim 
light, made all the dimmer by the over- 
arching trees, she fancied that she could 
distinguish her father's broad shoulders, Ned 
Gleig's gaunt figure. And there were yet 
two others ; one, a tall slightly-built man 
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who led the way, carrying something in his 
hand. But his face she could not see, for 
his mouth and chin* were muffled up, and 
his hat drawn low over his brows. On they 
came until they were so near that she could 
almost have put out her hand and touched 
the foremost one. Now the moment had 
come; and springing up she pushed through 
the screening shrubs, and throwing herself 
full in their way exclaimed in a ringing 
tone, 

*Stop! Mr. Redgrave knows!' 

All started and pulled up short, but before 
she could get out another word the leader 
of the party had raised his right hand and 
fired. At the same instant her father, 
standing just behind, recognised her voice, 
and tried to throw up the g^n. But he was 
not in time. Some shot had grazed her 
shoulder, and staggering backwards she fell 
to the ground. Her senses did not wholly 
leave her. She knew that they had all 
halted; she heard some muttered curses, a 
loud exclamation, a hasty * Hush ! ' her 
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father's voice speaking fast and wrathfully. 
But she could not tell what he said ; she 
could not move hand or foot ; she was 
giddy and faint with pain. So she lay as 
in a trance for what seemed to her a long 
long while. Their voices, as they spoke 
together, sounded strangely far away. Her 
dizzy eyes, when she tried to open them, 
could not see anything clearly — could not 
distinguish, as they fain would do, the 
features of the men about her. How many 
were there ? Who were they, those two 
whom she had not known } Was that one 
of them, that dark object standing motion- 
less yonder as if watching her ? or was it 
only the trunk of some tree ? and he who 
had just brushed by among the bracken, 
who could he be ? She tried to ask, to 
frame some word, to utter her warning 
afresh ; but her tongue seemed tied, her 
throat would give out no sound. 

It was horrible to lie there helpless, speech- 
less, with such an agony of desire in her 
mind. The burning darting pain grew worse. 
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and every nerve in her body seemed to quiver 
again. Some one stooped down, her father 
surely, and seemed to be binding a handker- 
chief or scarf hastily about her arm ; but the 
touch on the injured limb sickened her, and 
there was a rushing as of many torrents in 
her ears. Presently some drops of very 
cold water were sprinkled on her face, and 
her fleeting senses seemed to return. She 
struggled again to speak, and this time she 
succeeded. But her first panting words were 
not of her own hurt. 

*Tell him to go, the man who shot me! 
Father, Mr. Redgrave is warned; he knows! 
Tell him to go!' 

And then another faintness came over her ; 
and when it passed, her father was trying to 
raise her. 

' My arm is broken, I think ; I cannot 
move it. Father, if they go within sight of 
the house the great bell will ring out and 
rouse the village, for Mr. Redgrave is up 
and watching, and he has arms and help at 
hand.' 
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Her voice died away into a groan, then 
rose again. 

' But you won't go, any of you ! You will 
turn back now while you can, before they 
come!' She spoke in short gasping sen- 
tences, but with an exceeding anxiety. 

There was a brief low-voiced parley between 
one or two of the men, who had drawn a little 
way apart among the trees ; then a sound of 
retreating footsteps crashing through the ferns. 

Freda's languid eyes opened again and 
looked restlessly round. 

' Is he gone ?' she murmured. 

*Who are you talking of.-^' her father's 
voice asked hoarsely close to her ear, as he 
knelt supporting her. ' Who do you mean ?' 

*The man who came first, who had the 
gun. Oh ! why won't he go ?' and she shud- 
dered as if with horror. 

*Ay, he is gone,' Paul rejoined hurriedly, 
* and we'd best be going too. Here, Will,' as 
another dark figure pushed by, 'not so fast. 
Lend a hand, can't you, to carry her to the 
cart.-^ Don't you see she can't help herself .'^^ 
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'What's that to me?' snarled Will Slater, 
still moving off. ' She's spoilt our game for 
us, and she may lie there and rot, for all 
I care ! ' 

' Lend a hand, do you hear ? ' broke out 
Paul, striding after him and savagely grasping 
his shoulder, *or I'll dash your brains out 
as sure as I stand here. What ! Do you 
think I'm going to see my girl left to die 
out here in the cold before my eyes ? Lift 
her, I say, or it shall be the worse for you ! ' 

His blood was up, and if ever a man 
meant what he said, Paul did then. Will saw 
it, and obeyed sullenly enough. Between 
them they raised the helpless girl, and carried 
her as rapidly as they could along the narrow 
winding path until they reached an open 
grassy space, where, well in the shadow of 
the trees, there was drawn up a horse and 
cart. 

The man who stood at the horse's head 
peered first with sharp suspicion and then 
with blank dismay at the two, and at the 
burden which they carried. 
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Her voice died away into a groan, then 
rose again. 

' But you won't go, any of you ! You will 
turn back now while you can. Wore they 
come !' She spoke in short gasping sen- 
tences, but with an exceeding anxiety. 

There was a brief low-voiced parley between 
one or two of the men, who had drawn a little 
way apart among the trees ; then a sound of 
retreating footsteps crashing through the ferns. 

Freda's languid eyes opened again and 
looked restlessly round. 

'Is he gone?' she murmured. 

'Who are you talking of?' her father's 
voice asked hoarsely close to her ear, as he 
knelt supporting her. ' Who do you mean ?' 

' The man who came first, who 
gun. Oh ! why won't he go ?' and \ 
dered as if with horror. 

' Ay, he is gone,' Pai 
■ and we'd best be \ 
another dark figun 
Lend a hand, 
cart ? Don't ' 
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• I can't say; listening at key-holes, I 
suppose,' Will returned, unwittingly hitting 
the truth. ' She was his sweetheart, as 
I've heard tell. In with you; let's clear 
these trees, at anyrate, before they get scent 
of us.' 

•Are you sure it is not all gammon, just 
to scare us?' whispered Jem, as he stepped 
into the already crowded cart and gathered 
up the reins. 

'There's no gammon about it. She's been 
to Hawkstone, sure enough. What else 
should have brought her all this way at 
this time of night } Any way, I'm not 
going to risk running my head into a 
noose. Get on, I say, as fast as you can, 
and keep to the grass.' 

Of all that whispered talk Freda knew 
nothing. She lay almost as one dead at the 
bottom of the cart, her head resting against 
her father's knees, her eyes closed, and a 
low moan breaking now and then from her 
white lips. Nor did Paul himself seem 
much more sensible of the presence of his 
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confederates. Now and again he stooped 
down to listen to his daughter's laboured 
breathing, or laid his hand upon her heart, 
or drew the rough coat he had thrown off 
closer about her; but for the rest, he sat in 
a stupor almost as profound as her own. 

They drove on across the turf towards 
a clump of low-growing trees ; and rounding 
these, a long winding glade lay dimly before 
them. Here the ground, covered with velvety 
moss and soft thick herbage, gave back no 
sound as the wheels rolled over it ; but 
when, leaving the grass, they turned on to 
the rough stony road which led up to the 
moor, their progress was no longer so easy 
nor so quiet. Unconscious as she seemed, the 
jolting of the cart brought some sense of 
suffering to Freda, and her groans grew 
deeper and more frequent. But, saving her 
father, her companions took no heed of them 
or of her. Once Paul looked up angrily to 
bid Jem drive more gently, but Will Slater 
answered for him, jerking his head towards 
Hawkstone. 
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'Well be a little further from yon house 
before we begin picking our way. If 
you don't like the pace, you'd better get 
out Push on, Jem! we've no time to 
lose.' 

And Jem pushed on with no further 
interference from Paul. It was true enough, 
and he knew it, that they could not afford 
to lose time. 

And now they had mounted the hill, and 
as they saw the wide moors stretching around 
them on all sides they began to breathe more 
freely. Yet still as they drove they glanced 
nervously over their shoulders ever and 
anon, as though dreading to see pursuers 
behind them. Not Paul, however. He 
seemed to have little care just then whether 
he was captured or no. 

Presently the two others fell into a low 
whispered talk, which lasted until they 
reached the cross roads by the great cairn. 
Here the cart stopped suddenly, and Will 
swung himself down ; Jem after him, throwing 
the reins to Paul. 
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* We're going to make for Moriston/ Will 
explained briefly. 'You can take the cart 
round, but you'd best bring it back to my 
place before morning if you've a chance. 
I shall be on the look-out. We'll have a 
reckoning for this night's work sooner or 
later.' 

Paul made no answer. They were out of 
his reach, and there was nothing for it but 
to get home as well as he could alone; so 
turning the horse's head towards Lion 
Point, he drove on through the starlight 
with his wounded daughter and his bitter 
thoughts. 

Old Betty still slept heavily as when 
Freda had crept to her door a few hours ago, 
until a loud knocking, at first mingling with 
her dreams, at length aroused her. 

*What is it?' she cried, starting up in 
alarm, and with a confused notion that the 
house must be on fire. 

*It is I, Paul Chace. Get up, will you, 
and come to Freda.' 

' What's wrong with her ? is she took ill ? ' 
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questioned the old woman tremulously, as 
she stumbled out of bed and groped her way 
towards the door. 

'She's had an accident and wants help. 
She's in her own room. I'm going for the 
doctor. I'll bring him back as soon as I • 
can.' And then he tramped hastily along the 
passage and down the stairs, and the next 
minute Betty heard the wheels rumbling away 
down the road. 

It did not take her long to huddle on her 
clothes and make her way to Freda's room. 
The girl lay just as her father had placed 
her on the bed. Her face was lividly pale, 
and the left side of her . cloak was stained 
with blood. But her consciousness had re- 
turned. She knew Betty. She knew where 
she was. As the old woman bent over her 
in consternation she looked up wistfully into 
the wrinkled face and murmured something 
that the deaf ears did not catch. Betty 
stooped lower, and again the lips moved. 

' Two lights in the window,' they said 
faintly. 
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This time Betty heard, but not understand- 
ing what she meant, only tried to remove 
her cloak. As she did so Freda shook her 
head feebly, and once again repeated with 
piteous entreaty, 

'Two lights in the window/ 

Now there chanced at that minute to be 
two candles in the room, one that Betty had 
brought with her, the other left by Paul ; and 
so, to humour her strange fancy, if such it 
was, Betty carried them to the window and 
placed them side by side upon the sill. At 
once a look of relief stole over the wan face. 
Yet still she was not satisfied. 

'The blind — draw it up,' she whispered 
once again. 

Then Betty began to perceive that there 
must be some motive for her wish, and drew 
it up as she desired. When that was done 
Freda passively allowed her cloak to be un- 
fastened and her heavy boots drawn off. She 
winced, however, when Betty would have 
removed the soaked bandages about her 
arm, as though she could not bear even the 
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lightest handling there; and the old woman 
was forced to content herself with kindling a 
fire, wrapping hot flannels about the chilled 
feet, and putting some drink to her mouth. 

' Let me be/ that was her only prayer at 
each attempt to move her — * Please let me be/ 

Neither could Betty discover where she had 
been or how this mischief had befallen. To 
every inquiry Freda returned the same dreamy 
answer, to wit one short word, ' No, no,' 
as though she did not take in the sense of 
what was said. 

And so the old servant left her undisturbed, 
and sat quietly beside her until, long before 
the morning broke, Paul came back, and with 
him the Moriston doctor. The former put 
no awkward questions. He knew enough of 
the riotous ways of Paul and his associates 
to make a shrewd guess that there had been 
rough doings in that house last night ; but 
he knew too that there was little chance that 
any inquiries, however close, would extract 
the truth from the morose stubborn father, 
who had only chosen to inform him curtly 
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that his daughter had been shot by accident, 
and who now stood silently leaning against 
the foot of the bed with a heavy frown upon 
his brow. 

The girl herself was clearly in no state to 
be questioned ; and though, when Paul hap- 
pened to be absent for a moment, Dr. Hart 
tried to sound Betty, the old woman could 
only protest her total ignorance, and he saw 
that either she did not or would not 
know. It was not the first time that he had 
been obliged to wink at suspicious injuries 
among his patients, and he contented himself 
with examining and binding up the wound 
afresh. It was not in itself dangerous, so 
he said ; but the flesh was torn, and she had 
lost much blood, and had endured a severe 
shock. She must be kept very quiet, and 
must sleep, if possible. And then getting on 
his cob, he rode away across the moors, pro- 
mising to come again before long. 

The sleep he had enjoined was not, how- 
ever, to be so easily obtained. In vain Betty 
shaded the lights and moved to and fro on 
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tiptoe, while Paul sat motionless before the 
fire, his head buried in his hands. The out- 
ward stillness brought no soothing, no repose 
to the sufferer on the bed. Her burning head 
rolled ceaselessly from side to side; her one 
free hand strayed nervously about the bed- 
clothes ; her eyes closed only to open again 
and wander vacantly around. Now and then 
a long. drawn sigh burst from her lips, or 
she would ask for drink and swallow it 
thirstily ; but beyond this oft - repeated 
petition she made no attempt to talk, nor 
did she seem to tak^ any heed of any- 
thing about her, save once, when Betty 
would have moved the candles in the 
window, a quick movement, a feeble but 
emphatic ' Don't ' arrested her hand. Yet 
when the dawn came and Betty quietly 
extinguished them, she gave no sign of dis- 
approval, but lay gazing blankly at the grey 
morning light through the uncurtained window. 
Hours had gone by, and it was past noon, 
when she suddenly uttered her father's name. 
Betty had just left the room upon some 
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errand, and they were alone together. He 
got up slowly, and went to her bedside. 
His eyes, if she could have seen them clearly, 
were dull and bloodshot, and there was an 
apathy about his looks and movements. 

'You must go at once,' she said, staring 
up at him as he stood over her, and speak- 
ing in a high quavering voice : ' I can't rest 
or breathe while you are here.' 

He made no rejoinder, and she went on 
with ever-increasing excitement 

* I can't sleep till you're gone ; it will 
kill me if you stay here.' 

' ni go, then,' he said huskily. ' It's the 
best thing I can do, I suppose, now.' 

* When } ' she asked, with feverish im- 
patience — * How soon ? ' 

* I can be off before sunset for that matter.' 
' Will you ? oh then I shall rest,' and 

she let her head turn over on the pillow 
as though she had already won some ease. 

' He said he wouldn't tell,' she muttered ; 
'but it will be safer for him, for all.' 

She was silent for a minute, then, her 
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lips parted again, but Paul listened in vain 
for her words. 

' He doesn't know/ she murmured ; * no- 
body knows.' She stopped, and the rest 
died away into indistinct sounds. 

Paul lingered for awhile looking at her, 
then went back to his seat and resumed 
his former attitude. 

Those few sentences had fixed his waver- 
ing purpose. He had told her that he 
would go, and he meant to keep his word. 
And the sooner the better if he did not 
want to be caught in a trap. He could not 
tell who it might be he had encountered on 
the moor last night. Nor could he guess 
how much he might have to fear from 
Stephen Redgrave. But it was just as well 
to give the slip not only to him, but also 
to Ned Gleig, who would assuredly owe 
him a fresh grudge for last night's mischance. 
And yet Paul in his secret soul was not 
sorry that the plot had failed, even though 
he had looked to his booty to free him from 
Gleig's clutches. He could almost have 
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thanked his daughter at this moment for 
coming between him and his crime. He 
had felt more tenderly towards her as she 
lay at his feet in the dark wood, than when 
on that first evening they had sat together 
in Miss Morton's kitchen, and he had vowed 
that she should never want for care and 
kindness. But thinking of that broken vow, 
of what he was, of what he must be in her 
eyes, he felt too that he could not endure to 
abide here with her any longer. And so he 
would break through the toils and go. Pity 
and remorse were at work within him, but 
the deep-rooted selfishness which prompted 
him ever to fly from pain was too mighty 
for them and prevailed. Henceforth her 
presence could only be a mute reproach to 
him, and rather than face that sting he 
would put the seas between them. He 
would go, as he had often meant to do of 
late, and he would never return. And for 
her, the daughter who had cleaved to him 
so faithfully, who through him was lying 
now maimed and suffering, what would 
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become of her ? Well ! he had always 
half intended to leave her behind, and 
it was she who bade him go. She 
would fare better — so she said — when he was 
away. 

Old Betty would nurse her through this 
illness, and when she was well and about 
again maybe Stephen Redgrave might have 
something to say to her, if only for the good 
turn she had done him. How fond she 
must still be of the fellow, to be ready to 
run such heavy risks for his sake! And she 
wasn't a girl whom a man would be able to 
forget in a hurry. The time had been when 
Paul would have been ready to swear at the 
bare notion that Freda and that purse-proud 
chap should ever come together again. His 
thoughts then had been of Mark ; but if 
there had ever been a chance of that, it was 
all over now, at least; for Mark was the 
last man likely to show his face at Lion 
Point 

Heigho! they had made a pretty mess of 
it altogether. 
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Just then Freda turned again uneasily and 
asked for water. He took the mug and held 
it to her lips, but though she drank she did 
not seem to notice him. Then he stooped 
down and kissed the hectic cheek. He 
would have whispered a good-bye, but the 
words he wanted would not come. For a 
while he stood watching her, as if uncertain 
what next to do, but the languid eyes did 
not turn towards him ; and at length slowly 
moving away, he went to prepare for his 
journey. He pondered, while he stuffed his 
bag, how much or how little he should say 
to old Betty. She would be glad enough, as 
he divined, to be rid of him, but still it might 
be wiser to keep her in the dark. He could 
easily write when he was well off. So he 
only waylaid her in the passage, and told her 
gruffly that he was bound to be away that 
night, and that she must do the best she 
could for his girl. 

' There's no need to bid me do the best I 

can for her,' Betty retorted bitterly. ' If others 

^uld name had taken as much thought 
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for her as I have, things wouldn't be as they 
are now;' and vouchsafing no further reply 
she whisked past him, carried her saucepan 
into the sickroom, and shut to the door. 

Outside that closed door Paul lingered many 
minutes on his way downstairs for the last 
time. He would have liked to have gone in 
there once more, to have taken a final look at 
the sweet face that had been wont to look 
into his so much more kindly than he had 
ever deserved. But now, if she heeded him 
at all, it would only be to bid him begone ; 
and indeed the short winter's day was already 
waning, and he had no time to lose if he 
meant to be in Hamelford before dark. So, 
shouldering his bag, he set forth. His kit 
was simple enough — little more, indeed, than 
a change of clothes ; and he carried in his 
leathern purse only the sum needed to pay his 
passage back to Melbourne. All the rest of 
his worldly goods he had left behind him at 
Lion Point, and just before starting he had 
sealed up two ten-pound notes — ^the last re- 
maining to him — and had laid them inside his 
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great oak box, which Betty was sure to think 
of searching. She might be trusted to spend 
them for Freda; and when they were gone 
the furniture would bring in something — ^unless, 
indeed, the creditors laid hands upon it. But 
it was of no use fussing now about that chance. 
He might make a fresh fortune yet before he 
died out there on the other side of the world, 
and leave Freda a rich woman after all. And 
meanwhile her aunt could never, for very 
shame, let her want, while she herself was 
living in comfort on the money he had given 
her. 

So he trudged along, trying not to think 
of Freda as he had seen her awhile ago-^ 
trying not to remember that but for her he 
might have been lying even now in Storleigh 
Gaol, his hands stained with Stephen Red- 
grave's blood. But he could not quite forget 
these things. He would have persuaded himself 
indeed that those other men had drawn him 
in against his will, that it was they who had 
been the ruin of him; but his secret heart 
disavowed the paltry excuse, and told him that 
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he had been his own worst enemy. What 
fiend was it that had led him on until he had 
come a second time to be a castaway upon 
the earth ? He had meant well when he had 
brought Freda to Lion Point. But there 
was a curse upon him. Things had never 
prospered with him since that day at Althorpe, 
when the drover fell beneath his hand. Even 
his hard-won gold had brought him no good, 
and it seemed to him now that this hurried 
flight of his bore a strange resemblance to that 
other flight of twenty years ago, and pointed 
back to it significantly. The Hamelford folks 
were closing their houses when he trudged 
wearily into the town and made his way to 
the Bristol coach-office. He would be on his 
way thither the next morning before the town 
was astir ; and from Bristol he would write 
to Freda, telling her where a letter would 
find him. Of the chance that such a letter 
might bring him ill news of her he was not 
going to think. Had not the doctor said there 
was no danger.^ 




CHAPTER XXX. 

' As the sense returned, 

The night had passed— not life's night.' 

F Paul could have looked that same 
night into the upper room at 
Lion Point where Freda lay, he 
might have seen cause enough to excite his 
fears, if not to bring him back straightway 
to her bedside. Healthy and hardy as she 
was by nature, a hidden strain and struggle 
had long been sapping her powers ; and those 
hours of terror and exposure would have 
finished the work even without her painful 
wound. Fever had laid its hold on her, and 
her weakened body fell an easy prey. Hour 
by hour she grew worse. The stupor 
changed to delirium, and her incoherent 
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ravings waxed ever wilder, while sometimes 
it was all Betty could do to hold her down 
in bed and prevent her harming herself by 
her violent movements. So it went on, until 
in sheer terror the old woman made Josh 
saddle his rnaster's horse and ride off post- 
haste for the doctor. He came; but he 
could, as he told her, do very little. The 
illness must run its course, and the best 
hope lay in the girl's youth and vigour. 
She was very ill, he freely owned, but she 
might still pull through. It was poor com- 
fort, but it was all that he could give; and 
Betty was forced to make the most of it. 
She lent an attentive ear to his directions 
as to the treatment of her charge, and then 
returned to her post, tenderly bathing the 
fevered brow and hands, and listening sadly 
to the wanderings of the girl's disordered 
mind. These told her nothing, for they were 
too disjointed and confused to convey any 
intelligible meaning. At times Stephen's name 
came in, and Mark's. Now she was back at 
Hamelford, disputing in shrill angry accents 
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with her aunt. And now some dreadful fear 
or heavy burden seemed to be oppressing- 
her. But what they were — those ghastly 
images which were chasing each other 
through her brain — old Betty could not so 
much as guess. Towards mid-day, however, 
she grew quieter, and sunk once more into 
a kind of lethargy ; and then Betty stole 
away to take counsel again with Josh, and 
bid him bring up his orphan niece, a tidy 
girl of fourteen, to help her in the' nursing. 

' For I 'm not as young as I was,' she said, 
'and my strength won't hold out unless I 
husband it. Ill have no strange body poking 
about here to ferret out all they can ; but I 
know your Lucy, and she's a good, steady, 
bidable girl, and none too sharp neither. So 
do you bring her up with you as soon as she 
cau put Ker things together.' 

' And what's gone of the master ? ' Josh 
demanded, not without his own share of curi- 
osity, and some lurking suspicion beside. 'One 
'ud think as how he ought to be here a-looking 
after his own child. When's he coming back.-*' 



\ 
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' That's- more than I can say/ returned Betty 
peevishly ; * for I don't know, and I don't care 
to know. We're well rid of him, to my 
thinking.' 

* But he is coming back, I suppose,' per- 
sisted Josh. * He ain't gone for good and all, 
has he.^' 

' Oh, he'll come back sure enough,' said 
Betty rather hastily, reflecting that it might 
be just as well altogether if she kept her 
private doubts on that subject to herself. 
* He's taken nought but a bag with him, and 
he'd got some business that wouldn't keep, 
so he told me. . It ain't very likely, is it, that 
he'd leave his daughter, and she lying at 
death's door.'^' 

* Well, no,' quoth Josh, scratching his head 
meditatively, * but I didn't know.' Then with a 
sly look at her he added, — * It's a queer start 
altogether. If it's true that Miss Freda's got 
a gunshot wound in her shoulder, I wonder 
how she came by it' 

* That's no concern of yours, nor of mine 
neither,' retorted Betty; *and if it were, I've 
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no time to stop chattering here now. I'm 
going back to that poor lamb upstairs, and 
do you step over to Moriston as fast as your 
legs will carry you, and bring Lucy back to 
help me. There's snow coming, and we may 
be shut up here before we've time to turn 
round.' 

Betty's prophecy proved true. Big flakes 
began to float slowly down on to Josh's old 
frieze coat before he had got very far on his 
way; and by the time he came back, bring- 
ing his round-faced rosy -cheeked niece with 
him, the snow lay on the ground a couple 
of inches thick. 

Josh brought home something else from 
Moriston besides Lucy, namely, a small piece 
of intelligence. Ned Gleig had waylaid him 
by the flour-mill, and had cross-questioned 
him sharply as to Paul's whereabouts. 

* I told him I didn't know where he had 
gone, and I couldn't say for certain when 
he'd be home,' Josh reported; *and I declare 
the chap looked as if he'd ha' liked to have 
knocked my head clean off". I was to tell 
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the master directly he set foot in the place 
again that he, Ned Gleig, expected to meet 
him down beyond Linford beach on Friday 
afternoon ; and that if he didn't find him 
there he'd come up here to look for him.' 

* Let him come, then,' said Betty defi- 
antly ; ' he won't get much by his impudence, 
unless I give him a bit of my mind, which 
it's most like I may, and send him away 
with a flea in his ear. We've seen too much 
of him and the likes of him here already ; ' 
and then, bidding Josh be within call in 
case she wanted him, she hurried back to 
the sick-room, where Freda lay exactly as 
she had left her. 

When Betty smoothed her pillow, and 
slightly raised her head, there was no lift- 
ing of the half-closed eyes ; but still to the 
anxious nurse even this apathy seemed better 
than the frenzy that had gone before. All 
through that day and night she sat beside 
the bed, now and then dozing for a few 
minutes, but far more often watching in 
tremulous alarm the pallid face and laboured 
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breathings of her young nystress. When 
in the early morning she rose wearily to 
mend the fire, and for a moment drew 
aside the blind, she saw that the air was 
still white with snow, and that the earth 

was shrouded as in a vast white sheet. 

« 

For many hours to conie the snow never 
ceased falling, until the trees bent beneath 
their load, and in the basins and dips of 
the wide moor it had drifted high, hiding all 
trace of the track and making it dangerous 
to venture abroad. At least so thought Dr. 
Hart, and he came no more to Lion Point 
for a good many days. Perhaps if he had 
been surer of his fees, he might have been 
more ready to attempt the ride ; but he had 
a shrewd suspicion that he would never see 
the colour df Paul Chace's money, and, as he 

told himself, he could do no good even if he 

« 

were there. 

So Betty was left to shift as best she 
might alone; and faithfully and well she did 
her part, not altogether sorry, perhaps, that 
there was no one, not even the doctor, to 
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come between her and her pretty one, as she 
tenderly called Freda. 

Many times she thought the girl sinking, 
and stood counting her pulse-beats in sick 
terror; many times, too, in the more violent 
pargxysms of the illness^ she needed all her 
feeble force to control and tend her; but in 
spite of hard work and broken nights her 
strength held out, and with Lucy's help she 
managed to struggle on. And by slow de- 
grees the fever spent itself, and Freda began 
to sleep or to lie for hours in a dreamy 
state between wakefulness and slumber. She 
took obediently the food and drink that were 
given to her, and now and then she would 
utter a little word of thanks, or make some 
trifling request in a low faint voice. She 
was mending; she would recover. So Dr. 
Hart pronounced the first day he managed 
to get over through the melting snow, and 
his words brought the joyful tears into old 
Betty's eyes. She had not known how she 
loved the girl until now when she had been 
so nigh losing her. 
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But Dr. Hart had not been the first 
visitor to Lion Point The day before he 
came Black Victor had turned into the stable- 
yard, and Stephen, dismounting at the door, 
had asked for Betty. When, at Lucy's sum- 
mons, she came down to him, she had. no 
idea who she should find waiting there, but 
his bearing and attire had gone some way to 
enlighten her before he told either his name 
or errand 

' I only heard of her illness to-day,' he said 
in a subdued earnest voice. * I was told of it 
by Dr. Hart in Moriston an hour ago. Is she 
better? is she quite out of danger?' 

He gave no other explanation of his coming, 
and Betty wanted none. Her heart was softened 
by trouble ; and she forgot her past anger at 
his conduct towards Freda when she saw the 
like trouble reflected in his face. 

* Yes, I'm sure she's better,' she made 
answer confidently; * she's not nigh so rest- 
less, and she knows me quite well, though 
she's as weak as a new-bom babe.' 

* But the danger's past,' he repeated, his 
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blue eyes seeming to demand a favourable 
reply. 

* I think so, indeed, but I shall know better 
when the doctor's been. I expect we shall 
see him here, now that the snow is going.' 

' He is coming . to-morrow ; he told me so,' 
Stephen rejoined. ' But I would go back and 
fetch him now if you like — if you think it 
would be better.' 

• * No, no,' protested Betty, ' there's no need 
for that. To-morrow will be quite soon 
enough. We've got through all the worst 
without him,' she added, with pardonable 
pride. 

Stephen lingered still, as if longing and 
yet half afraid to ask more. 

* Has she everything she wants to strengthen 
her ? ' he said with sudden eagerness ; * wine, 
nourishing food, I mean.' 

* Nay. I daren't give her much yet, it's 
too early days,' Betty explained, doubting 
whether to own to that dearth of dainties 
at Lion Point which was secretly begin- 
ning to harass her anxious soul. 
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Before she had made up her mind, Stephen 
turned to remount. 

' I shall come over to-morrow/ he said 
abruptly, * and hear what the doctor thinks;' 
and then he rode slowly away, while Betty 
stood looking after him, absorbed in inward 
cogitations. 

After that he was there every day. Some- 
times he saw Betty, sometimes it was Lucy 
who told him how matters were goings 
He asked few questions, and only stayed 
for the comforting assurance that all was 
well. But he never came empty-handed. At 
one time it might be a brace of birds or a 
basket of fruit, at another some choice wine 
or fragrant scent, and once an eider-down 
cushion appeared fastened in front of his 
saddle. Betty could not find it in her heart 
to refuse these gifts, though she had certain 
qualms as to what Freda might have to say- 
about them when she grew well enough to 
be observant. 

The snow had all melted, turning the 
heathy ground about the house into a bog. 
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and this again had been dried up by the 
keen January winds before Freda was at 
last lifted from her bed between Betty and 
Lucy, and pushed in her arm-chair, her 
father's old present brought up from below, 
close to the blazing wood-fire. She was, 
as Betty had said, feeble as an infant, 
and her right arm hung in- a sling; but 
nevertheless the old servant surveyed her 
with triumphant satisfaction as she said — 

* There ; you are beginning to look like 
yourself again. You'll soon get on, now we've 
once got you out of bed.' 

* Yes,' Freda returned. Such a slow languid 
yes. It still seemed to be an effort to her to 
speak, and her words were very rare. 

' We shall have you getting downstairs again 
in no time,' Betty continued hopefully. ' Only 
we must take care of draughts and chills in 
this bitter weather. You've had a stiff bout, 
and no mistake, but you are well through it 
now/ 

'Thanks to you,' said Freda, trying to 
smile ; and then, after a short pause, she 
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added : 'It's you who have done everything 
for me, isn't it, Betty?' 

' Yes ; and proud I 've been to do it. Lucy's 
been main useful to me, though, in fetching 
and carrying.' 

Freda looked round uneasily at the girl 
who was busy at the other side of the room, 
and then said almost in a whisper, ' My 
father ; have you heard of him ? ' 

Betty shook her head. ' But don't worrit 
yourself about him,' she said, secretly sur- 
prised that Freda should be so fully aware 
of his absence. ' I don't doubt but what he's 
well and hearty, and that you'll get word of 
him soon.' 

She looked anxiously for Freda's answer, 
but instead of it came another question — 

' Has no one been here yet to ask for him 
or me since I 've been ill } ' 

She had put that question once already 
when she first came back to consciousness, 
and before Stephen's visits had begun. Betty 
had said * No ' then, but now she hesitated. It 
was a bold experiment, she knew ; but the 
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big eyes, bigger than ever in the wasted face, 
seemed reading her through and through. She 
would run the risk and speak out. 

* No one has been here after him ; not a 
soul. We've had but one visitor. Mr. 
Redgrave has ridden over every day for the 
last fortnight to hear about you.' 

'Has he ? ' said Freda, in a hardly audible 
voice; and then she turned her face to the 
fire, and scarcely spoke again for hours. 

But the next day, when Betty was wrapping 
round her a soft white shawl of Mrs. Red- 
grave's knitting, she touched it and said sud- 
denly : 

* This is none of your handiwork, Betty } ' 
And Betty was forced to admit that it cer- 
tainly was not. 

' Did it come from Hawkstone } ' Freda 
asked again. 

' Well, yes it did,' the old woman owned ; 
'and beautiful work it is.' 

Freda sat looking absently at the intricate 
network of stitches for awhile ; then lifting 
her eyes, she said slowly : 
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•And the pheasant that you brought me 
yesterday, and the claret. Did they come 
from Hawkstone too ? ' 

' Mr. Redgrave brought them himself. He's 
been so wishful that you should have every- 
thing that could be thought of to do you 
good.' And Betty, as she spoke, watched 
with secret anxiety the effect of her words. 

Freda sighed heavily, and her lips quivered. 

* Will you tell him when he comes next,' 
she said in a low unsteady voice, 'that, he 
must bring me nothing more ? Will you give 
him back these things ? Tell him I. did not 

know about them. Tell him ' She 

stopped with a bewildered look that startled 
her companion. 

' I 'm turned stupid, I think,' she went on 
feebly, passing her hand before her eyes. ' I 
can't say what I want. But, Betty, you won't 
let him bring them, will you ? ' 

' No, no,' said Betty soothingly, ready to 
promise anything just then. . 

* And you will take this off ? ' continued 
Freda, plucking uneasily at the shawl on her 
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shoulders. ' I ought not to wear it, and I 
will not* 

Betty humoured her at once, and fetching 
an old cloak wrapped her in it, and without 
more ado carried the shawl out of her sight. 

From that time Stephen brought no more 
offerings to Lion Point, and if he came 
himself Betty said nought about it. She was 
glad Freda had put that query, and that she 
had answered it truthfully ; but now that the 
gifi was satisfied as to his care for her, it 
was best to leave well alone. And she must 
be satisfied since she asked no more. It was 
quite natural, too, that she should not fancy 
taking presents" from him yet, though she 
might be ready enough to keep them before 
long. But Betty, silently recurring to that 
same twice-repeated enquiry, owned inwardly 
that if Freda was content she herself was 
less so; and wondered, not for the first time 
by many, that no face but Stephen's should 
have appeared of late at Lion Point. To 
be sure, they could easily dispense with Ned 
Gleig's threatened visit, and his non-appear- 
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ance was easily explained, when Josh told 
how It had got about in Moriston that Paul 
had been seen at Bristol on board an 
Australian-bound steamer. But there was 
some one else for whom Betty had looked 
in vain all through this dreary time. Where 
was Mark.^ Why had he never been near 
them, he who used to be for ever in and 
out ? He must have heard long since of 
Freda's sore sickness, and the snow would 

m 

not keep him away if he cared to come. 
Betty had begun to feel very angry with 
Mark, when one fine morning her con- 
jectures were in part set at rest by * old 
Tom Barrow, who had managed to drag 
himself and his wooden leg up the hill from 
Linford 

'What!' he said, returning a look of 
amazement to her enquiry. *Why! for sure 
you know that he took himself off a month 
ago or more. Paid up his lodgings and 
went away without so much as bidding 
good-bye to a soul. Didn't Paul tell you ? 
he knew it well enough.' 
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' A month ago ! ' Betty repeated, utterly 
taken aback by this unlooked-for announce- 
ment. 

'Ay! I can't tell you just to a' day when 
it was ; my memory's bad for such things ; 
but I know he came in to have a pipe with 
me on Christmas night, and that was the last 
I saw of him.' 

'And don't you know where he's gone, nor 
what he meant to be at ? ' demanded Betty 
impatiently. 

* Not I. I know no more than the dead. 
I thought for sure he'd ha' told you up here 
all about himself, and it was partly that 
brought me up. I miss the lad mightily, for 
he'd often look in on me when I was laid 
by with the rheumatiz ; and I misdoubt me 
too he was after no good when he sheered 
off in such a hurry. Bill West told me he 
met him one day on his way to Moriston 
looking as black as thunder, and no one 
heard of him after that.' 

Betty was silent in dire consternation. She 
tried to recall when she had last seen Mark^ 
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and how he had looked and spoken then. 
Carrying her memory back, she reached that 
day when she had almost run against him in 
the passage, and when Freda had scouted 
the notion of ever wedding him. Surely he 
had looked much as usual then ; at least 
much as he had looked -ever since he came 
back to Lion Point. And that was only 
seven — six weeks ago — ^not a fortnight before 
the night when 

A startling thought darted into her mind, 
almost taking away her breath. But she 
thrust it away. It couldn't be. That must 
have been a mere chance. Only she wished 
Tom Barrow hadn't come pottering up there, 
putting such notions In her head. She would 
have liked to know what the old man himself 
might be thinking, but she could not well 
discover that without letting out- more than 
she'd a mind to. If there had been any bad 
work in hand that New-year's night, it wasn't 
for her to show it up. 

So she held her tongue ; and leaving Josh 
and Tom to put their heads together about 
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Paul's disappearance, went upstairs to Freda's 
room. But she carried a heavy heart with 
her; for had she not known Mark all his life 
long? 

Freda was asleep when she entered, sitting 
in the great arm-chair before the fire, her 
head lying back against the white pillows, 
and the firelight playing fitfully over her 
face. 

Few would have called it a pretty face 
just now, so sunken and pallid were the 
cheeks, so hollow the eyes. And yet fewer 
still could have gazed upon it and turned 
away unmoved by the mournful eloquence of 
its expression. 

' That girl has got a story of her own, what- 
ever it may be,' Dr. Hart had said to his 
wife, as he warmed his slippers over the sur- 
gery fire after one of his visits to Lion Point. 
And Betty, watching her now, thought that 
she read the story so far pretty plainly, and 
wished she could have read its ending too. 

She wished it yet more soon afterwards, 
when among the fragmentary bits of gossip 
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about it not an hour before. You 11 soon 
know whether it's true or not, for he said as 
how his master was only waiting till Miss 
Freda was a bit better to put in his claim. 
He's a soft-hearted man, and didn't like to 
turn her out while she was so bad; and he 
knows pretty well that she can't pay the 
rent' 

The story had an air of likelihood about 
it that did not by any means please Betty, 
though she still chose to feign disbelief, and 
tartly bade Josh keep his tales to himself. 
As she stood, disconsolately scattering the 
grain for the pecking fowls, she debated what 
would become of Ffeda if this proved to be 
no more than the simple truth. It was pre- 
cisely the kind of thing Paul Chace would 
have done without scruple to suit his own 
convenience, and Home was more likely to 
find a use for the place than anyone else 
hereabouts. Oh dear! if she could but find 
out how it really was. And then she thought 
of Mark, and wished once more for the 
hundredth time that he were still at hand. 
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There was no one now; not a single creature 
to whom she could turn for help and advice, 
not a creature but herself to befriend the 
forlorn girl within doors. It did, indeed, 
cross her mind that she might consult 
Stephen when he rode that way again. 
She would be loth to speak to him of 
these matters if it could any way be 
helped; and yet she thought it would be 
better to do that rather than stand quietly 
by and see Freda exposed to the cruel 
hardships she foresaw. For to her fright- 
ened imagination it now appeared as if 
some approaching hour might find her 
young mistress cast adrift on the wide 
world, without a roof to cover her or a 
crust to eat. Yes ! She almost setded 
that she would confide in Stephen when 
the chance came. But the chance did not 
come. Now that Freda was recovering, 
Stephen rode no more to Lion Point. 



CHAPTER XXX I. 




' Forget not yet the great assays, 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 
The painful patience in delays — 

Forget not yet* 

!T was a . mild sunshiny February 
day. Freda had come down- 
stairs for the first time, and the 
soft air felt ahnost springlike when Betty 
set the lattice of the parlour window open 
that she might enjoy the freshness of the 
sea wind. She called herself almost well 
now, but Josh did not seem to think much 
of her when »they exchanged greetings across 
the window-sill. 

' You can't expect a body to be very 
perky when they've been shut up in one 
room nigh upon two months,' pronounced 
Betty, rather resenting his comments on 
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Freda's sickly looks ; * shell pick up fast 
enough now.' 

Betty was a trifle irritable to-day, for she 
had something to do that she didn't half 
like. Still, as it had to be done, she put 
a bold face upon it, and as soon as Josh's 
back was well turned, drew a crumpled 
letter from her pocket, and held it out to 
Freda, 

* It came nearly three weeks back,' she 
explained, 'but I couldn't give it you then. 
You see I made bold to open it, for I 
thought^ it might want some kind of answer 
at once ; and besides, I didn't dare to let 
you have it without making sure there was 
nothing in it to give you a turn.' 

But the mere sight of the letter seemed 
to be shock enough for Freda. She al- 
most snatched it from Betty's hand, saying 
hurriedly — 

* You should have left it. Does he say 
— ^what does he say?' and her hand shook 
so that she could hardly hold the paper. 

' Why, you're not fit to have it now/ 
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said Betty, half inclined to be offended; but 
thinking better of it, — ' shall I read it to 
you, or do you want to look at it by 
yourself ? ' 

' By myself, please,' Freda returned still 
with the same nervous haste ; and the old 
woman, not willing to oppose her, moved 
away, pretending to arrange the furniture 
about the room, but keeping half an eye 
all the time on the averted head supported 
by the thin blue- veined hand. It was a 
short letter, only a few lines, but Freda 
read them through more than once before she 
laid it down on her knee, and, turning to- 
wards Betty, said quietly — 

* It is the best thing he could have done. 
I am glad.' 

And indeed both face and voice told that 
she was greatly relieved. 

* That's right,' responded the old woman 
with a lightened heart ; * I didn't know how 
you might take it ; and, to speak truth, I 
was half afraid to tell you.' 

She stopped. She would like to have said 
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ticipated. ' Yes, we must do something at 
once/ 

'Mr. Hofne was up here three days ago/ 
proceeded Betty, anxious now to make a 
clean breast of it. * He wanted to see 
you, but I told him I wasn't going to have 
you plagued about anything till Fd spoken 
to you first. So he said I might tell 
you that he was willing to make a bid for 
the furniture just as it stands, and give 
you a round sum down for it, that 'ud most 
like settle up all debts, and leave you some- 
thing tidy to go on with. Those were his 
words, and he says he must have an answer 
before the week's out.' 

* I can give him an answer whenever he 
likes/ Freda said; *at least I think so.' 

' If only I'd a bit of a house of my own,' 
pursued Betty regretfully, ' Td ask you to 
come honie to it, Miss Freda, and bide there 
till you could turn round ; but you know 
as well as I do that I've no place to call 
my own, except that back garret in my 
sister's cottage at Hamelford.' 
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*I know there isn't anything in the world 
you wouldn't do for me/ said Freda warmly ; 
'you've proved that pretty well lately, 
even if I hadn't been sure of it before. 
And now, Betty dear, I'm going to ask 
you to leave me quite alone for awhile, 
that I may consider a little; I can do that 
best when no one's by. I won't get into 
any mischief, I promise you,' she added, 
smiling, as the old woman looked doubtful ; 
'and you'll be within reach if I want any- 
thing; besides, I can use my own legs now.' 

'I'll go,' Betty agreed; 'but. Miss Freda, 
one word first. Did you know as how 
your father had sold this house before you 
read yon letter ? ' 

' I didn't know it for certain, but I guessed 
it by something he once let fall a long 
time back. It isn't any blow to me, if that's 
what you're fearing, Betty.' 

Betty certainly wondered that she should 
take it so quietly, but she would not tease 
her just then with any more questions or 
remarks, and trotted off to digest her own 
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disquieting speculations in the kitchen. When 
she was left alone Freda took up her father's 
letter again. She need not have been in such 
dread lest he should have betrayed the doings 
of that New-year^s night to Betty. Paul had 
learned caution where his own safety was 
concerned. And he had not forgotten the 
possibility that his letter might fall into other 
hands than Freda's. There was in it no single 
allusion to that encounter in the wood nor to 
the main cause of his own departure. Nay, 
he rather implied, as indeed he half-believed, 
that it was for her sake and at her desire 
he was leaving her. 

' I ought never to have come home,' so he 
wrote ; ' I ' ve only brought poverty and trouble 
on you. I would not go away now if I could 
do any good by staying ; but you bid me go, 
and you were right. Betty '11 take a deal 
better care of you than I ever did, and when 
you get well and strong again you'll go back 
to Hamelford. I left a little money — ^twenty 
pounds — in the oak box at the foot of my 
bed, and the furniture will bring in some- 
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•I know there isn't anything In the world 
you wouldn't do for me,' said Freda warmly ; 
•you've proved that pretty well lately, 
even if I hadn't been sure of it before. 
And now, Betty dear, I'm going to ask 
you to leave me quite alone for awhile, 
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best when no one's by. 1 won't get into 
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often given her a pleasant word and smile 
when he had met her, a young girl going 
about her errands in the little town, or had 
seen her at work in her aunt's house. If 
she went to him she was sure at least 
of a patient hearing from him and his old- 
maiden sister ; and for a lodging, she might 
find it where she and her father had been 
housed before they came to Lion Point. 
The baker and his wife knew her well, 
and would be ready, she believed, to take 
her in. 

Such was her rough plan, a plan to be 
acted on without delay. She lifted herself 
up and called to Betty, but there was no 
response. Awhile ago she had fancied that 
she heard the sound of wheels turning into 
the stable-yard behind, and she had wondered 
vaguely who or what it was likely to be. 
Perhaps one of those Moriston tradesmen 
of whom Betty had spoken ; or Tom Home 
coming already for his answer. Whoever 
it was, Betty had evidently been called off 
out of hearing. 
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Freda waited for a few minutes longer, 
and then, growing more impatient, was about 
to try another summons, when a gentle knock 
came at the half-closed door. It was pushed 
wider open, and a figure appeared in the 
doorway, a figure that she knew right well, 
even though it had altered somewhat in the 
time that had passed since she had looked 
upon it last — a pretty child, with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, who had often wandered 
about with her hand in hand, and been 
carried in her arms. 

' Lottie,' she cried gladly; ' is it you } 
Come in and let me look at you.' 

The child came in at first a little shyly. 
That bandaged arm, that blanched face did 
not seem to belong to the Freda she 
remembered, but yet it was Freda's smile 
and gesture all over as she stretched out her 
available hand and drew her little favourite 
towards her. 

' How you are grown and altered ! and how 
did you get here .^ Did you drop from the 
clouds, I wonder.^' Only a very acute ear 
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could have detected that there was anxiety in 
the light tone, 

*No! I came with Stephen in the dog- 
cart,' Lottie replied simply. 'Stephen is here 
now. May he come in ?' 

A change passed over Freda's face; a 
sudden expression that it would not have 
been easy for anyone watching her to read 
clearly. She paused, as if doubtful how to 
reply. But there was no choice given her, 
for Stephen had followed closely on his sister, 
and was only now waiting for her leave to 
enter. 

'Yes! please come in,' she said, speaking 
to him very quietly, and still keeping 
her arm about the child. She loosened her 
embrace for one instant to' take the hand he 
held out, and then made room for the little 
girl in the big chair beside her. She was 
wonderfully calm and self - possessed ; far 
more so than he was, as he sat down opposite 
to her ; but there was a bright spot of colour 
on each of her thin cheeks. 

' I have had hard work with Betty ; she 
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would hardly hear of my seeing you at first, 
but I promised her I would do you no 
harm. And you are getting better now? 
You will soon be quite strong again?' 

He spoke with forced cheerfulness, but his 
eyes rested uneasily on her right disabled arm. 

' I hope so. I mean to do my best,' she 
said brighdy. 

He looked at her very earnestly, and even 
sadly. 

' You are greatly altered. I did not think 
your illness would have changed you so ; and 
I did not know — no one ever told me ' 

He stopped and glanced aside at Lottie, 
while Freda hurriedly struck in. 

* I have been shut up so long, — that is the 
reason ; but Betty has promised that I shall 
go out to-morrow, and the air up here is 
better than any medicine. I shall soon be 
less ghost-like.' 

' Indeed I hope so ; but Lottie has a pro- 
posal to make to you : will you listen to it ? ' 
he asked pleadingly. 

* Of course I will.' But in spite of the 
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ready response, her expression altered a 
little. 

' Speak out, Lottie,' urged her brother : * tell 
her what you — what we all wish her to do/ 

* We want you to come back to Hawkstone, 
to be nursed there. I was to tell you that 
mother would fetch you herself in the pony 
chaise, and would make you so comfortable/ 

Lottie said this sedately, and as though 
the words had been put into her mouth; 
but then she broke off, and added eagerly 
and spontaneously — 

' I would wait upon you, and bring you 
everything you asked for. Do come ; please 
do.' 

* No, I cannot come, dear child ; thank you 
all the same.' 

There was no mistaking that firm tone, 
gentle though it was. Stephen looked at her 
searchingly. 

' Don't be in such haste to say no,' he 
entreated. * It is my mother's wish, as 
Lottie tells you. She would have come 
herself, but she fancied you would listen 
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more readily to Lottie, Here is a note 
she sent you.' 

He gave it her, and she read it A 
few kindly words written in Mrs. Redgrave's 
clear round characters, telling her that she 
would be heartily welcome at Hawkstone, 
and that she must not deny them the plea- 
sure of curing her. 

'It is very good of Mrs. Redgrave,' said 
Freda, looking up at Stephen. *Tell her so, 
please, with my love.' 

'And that you will come — I may tell her 
that too?' 

' No ! that I cannot come. That it is quite 
impossible.' 

He sat regarding her for a moment as if 
deliberating ; then rising, he took Lottie's hand 
to lead her away. 

* Go into the kitchen with Betty,' he said. 
' I want to have a little talk with Freda 
alone.' 

When he had closed the door after the 
child, he came back to Freda's chair and 
stood in front of it The momentary colour 
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had faded out of her cheeks, and she was 
breathing rapidly. 

* I meant to have waited/ he said, ad- 
dressing her in a low voice. 'I thought it 
would have been better to let a little while 
go by. I thought when we were together 
at Hawkstone I could show you, — ^but since 
you won't have it so I must speak now. 
Freda, you know what I am going to say ; 
you know that I am going to ask the 
question I asked nearly two years ago on 
that seat in the wood.' 

She was looking at him fixedly, but there 
was no change in her white face beyond a 
slight quivering of the lips as she put out 
her hand to stop him. 

'Don't ask it,' she said. 'It is better not. 
All that was over between us long ago, 
Stephen. Of your own choice,' she added, 
almost under her breath. 

' I know,' he interrupted impatiently. ' You 
need not remind me. I threw away my 
happiness when it was in my hand, and I've 
never ceased to regret it. I thought then 
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that I might be able to get on without you, 
or at least I believe I thought that I should 
never have to try — that if I held out, you 
were sure to give in. I know better now, 
and I know too that I shall never be a 
contented man unless I have you for my 
wife/ 

' It is impossible/ she murmured ; ' impos- 
sible/ 

' Why is it impossible ?' he demanded. ' You 
did not think it so two years ago. Why 
should it be so now.**' 

'I ought to have said "No" then/ she 
answered tremulously ; ' I ought to have seen 
that it was no fit marriage for you to make ; 
you saw it yourself. I know you did, 
even while you loved me. And if it was 
unfit then, how much more now ? My 
father, — you thought badly of him when 
he first came back, but he was very differ- 
ent then to what he has since become.' 

' No matter what he is, or what he has 
become, he has not altered you. I have 
learnt some things, Freda, in the last year. 
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I know now that love is worth a good deal 
more than respectability;' he smiled a little 
as he said these last words, but she did not 
reflect the smile. She only looked at him 
with a piteous wistfulness. 

* Do you ? ' she said. ' You think so now, 
because you are moved, because you believe 
that I have gone through suffering and 
danger for your sake, and you are grateful 
to me for it. But in your cooler moments 
you will see things in quite another light, 
Stephen ; I am sure of it.' 

'Grateful!' he exclaimed scornfully ;' that's 
a cold word ; that's what I might feel 
towards any clodhopper who had done me a 
service. It is hardly what I feel when the 
woman I love best has perhaps saved my 
life at her own peril. Freda, when I think 
of that night, I can't believe that you have 
quite forgotten all we once were to one 
another.' 

She was very much agitated. He could 
see. that, if only by the nervous clasping and 
unclasping of her fingers. And when she 
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answered him it was in a faltering voice. 
'Can't you see that if there were nothing 
else to stand between us, that night alone 
would be enough ? You don't know, you 
can't know, whether it was my care for you 
that took me to Hawkstone ; but if it was, 
do you think I could bear to feel that I had 
bought your love back again ? Oh, Stephen, 
you ought to judge me better than that' 

He had a vague consciousness that she 
was not telling out her whole mind ; that 
she was keeping back all emotion of her 
own, looking at the question only from his 
side, trying to put herself in his place, or 
rather to counsel him against himself. Her 
next words were spoken softly, even tenderly. 

' I am paining you now as I have pained 
you before ; but you will thank me some 
day. It was generous of you to come to 
me as you have done, and to come now. 
Indeed I feel it, in my heart of hearts.' 

' There is no generosity,' he protested. 
' I have told you again and again that I 
love you. What can I say more ? ' 
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She looked at him sadly. *It catit be. 
How must I make it clear to you that it catit 
be ? ' she said, as if to herself. 

' You will never make it clear to me until 
you give some better reasons than you have 
given yet, Freda ! I suppose the truth is 
you have not forgotten that unlucky talk we 
had upon the moor ? Well, I don't wonder. 
I can only tell you that I've repented it 
from that day to this, and that I unsay 
every word I said then. Won't that make 
my peace ? ' 

She smiled a little. * There's no need that 
you should make your peace. I haven't an 
angry or bitter thought about you. I never 
had, even when I believed your pride was 
dearer to you than I was. It isn't that which 
stands between us, holding us apart. Some 
day, perhaps, I may tell you what it is. 
Now, if you were to urge me until to-morrow 
morning I could give you no other answer 
than the one I have given.' 

He did not urge her. It was not the first 
time he had found that she could set her 
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face as adamant. He only preferred one 
petition. 

*At any rate, we may meet sometimes — 
as friends, if not as lovers ? ' 

She shook her head and tried to smile ; but 
it was a poor attempt. 

* There can't be a close intimacy between 
the rich Mr. Redgrave and Freda Chace, 
the poor teacher. Stephen, you know as well 
as I do that our ways can't lie together. 
Why will you make me say it ? ' 

Stephen's pride was not dead, though it had 
been mastered for the time by a stronger 
feeling. He used no hard words. How could 
he, in the sight of those pleading eyes that 
seemed to ask his pardon for grieving and 
opposing him 1 But. there was resentment in 
his voice as he said — 

'Then we are to be at dead cuts, I 
suppose ? ' 

* No, not that — never that. Why should 
we look ahead ? it is never any use, I think.' 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
broke out bitterly— 
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' I could almost find it in my heart to 
wish that I had never come to Hawk- 
stone — that I had never seen you, 
Freda.' 

She sighed heavily and turned her head 
away. As she did so her eyes fell on a bit 
of ore which her father had brought home 
from the gold diggings. He had taken it 
out of his bag in Mrs. Barnes' little room at 
Hamelford when they were unpacking their 
several goods, and she remembered now how 
it had glittered in the afternoon sunlight 
while she stood pondering on that first day 
whether to write to Stephen. The thoughts 
that had governed her action then were potent 
with her still, and she attempted no reply. 

He echoed her sigh, and still stood eyeing 
her. 

* Dr. Hart did not tell me ; no one told 
me that you had hurt your arm. How did 
it happen — ^was it done that night?' 

'Never mind,' she answered, hastily. 'Let 
that night be blotted out. I hoped you 
would not know. I wish you would forget' 
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Her words died away as if her strength were 
almost spent. 

He changed the subject abruptly. 

'What are you going to do? Shall you 
stay on here ? ' 

'I am going back to Hamelford, I think.' 

' To Hamelford ! to your aunt's ? ' 

'No, not there. I hardly know where 
yet.' 

'Then I shall find you out in Hamelford. 
I shall see you again there.' 

'Stephen, you must not — at least not yet 
— not till I give you leave, or you will drive 
me away. You will indeed.' 

' Am I never to see you ? ' he asked 
impetuously. 'Are we to live within three 
miles of one another, and yet be as far asunder 
as if half the world lay between us ? ' 

She turned suddenly and held out her hand. 

'How can we help it?' she asked, as if 
appealing to him. ' Things being as they 
are, we being what we are, how can we 
meet as friends and nothing more ? And 
yet we may be friends, I think.' 
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'And that is all the comfort I am to take 
home with me ? ' he said, as he relaxed his 
long clasp, * It isn't much to feed upon/ 

' Not quite all. Remember that I have 

never had a bitter thought about you. Re- 
member that I care about your happiness 
now and always, and try to believe that I 
am doing what is best for us both.' 

' I will believe anything you like, if only 
you will let me see you again.' 

' No ! no ! ' she returned with almost a 
gasp ; ' I cannot Oh, Stephen, spare me ! 
Don't press me further. I am weak still, 
and I cannot bear 'much more.' 

The entreaty came forth as if wrung from 
her, and it conquered him. 

* I will not,' he said gravely, taking her 
hand in both of his. '-^But, Freda, if we are 
to be parted again remember it is your doing, 
not mine.' 

' Yes,' she said faintly. * Mine, altogether 
mine. God bless you, Stephen ! Tell me 
you are not angry with me.' 

* Not angry ; only disappointed.' And then, 
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with still some hope lurking in his heart, 
he moved away. 

As he crossed the room, her eyes followed 
him with a long lingering gaze. 

At the door he looked round, and once 
more said farewell, as though half expecting 
that she would yet bid him stay. But she 
spoke no such word. She was thinking of 
his gay debonnair bearing when she first 
saw him in the Melcombe woods. It had 
departed now, and it was she who had 
chased it away. He had loved her, after all, 
better than she had believed. And yet — 
and yet — ^what could she do for him other 
than this that she had just now done ? She 
waited, listening until the grating of the 
retreating wheels reached her ear, and then, 
covering her face with both her hands, she 
broke into an agony of uncontrollable tears. 

Her voice was still choked with past 
weeping when Betty presently peeped in. 
But Betty had learnt discretion of late, and 
though much perturbed in spirit took no 
notice of her glazed cheeks and husky mono- 
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syllables, only coaxing her on to the sofa, 
and fetching her a cup of tea, an almost 
infallible restorative in the old woman's eyes. 

'She's not one to be comforted by chatter,' 
so she reflected as she compounded the bever- 
age; 'she's learnt to keep her troubles to 
herself, poor dear. But I'd g^ve my right 
hand to know what's gone wrong between 
her and Mr. Redgrave. If he isn't fond of 
her still, why, I'm blinder than any beetle; 
and as for her, it don't take much sense to 
tell what's been on her. spirits all these months 
back. Eh, dear! but I wish it would come 
about. She'll want a home, and where she's 
going to find one is more than I can guess.' 

Freda, lying on her sofa, was dwelling 
after a different fashion on this home that 
she must find. 

' Perhaps I ought not to go back there,' 
so ran her troubled musings; 'and yet I 
must — I must! I can't go quite away, even 
though it might be best for him. And in a 
little while he will be able to judge for him- 
self. I need not fear for him if we do some- 
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times meet. He is very wise, and when that 
recollection has faded he will measure things 
more truly than I could for him. He will 
know his own good better than I know 

it; 

Rather to Betty's surprise when she car- 
ried in the tea, Freda began to talk to her. 

She was composed again now, though she 
looked more wraith-like than ever, and there 
was a subdued excitement in her voice. 

* I have made up my mind, Betty. I am 
going back to Hamelford. I want Josh to 
step over to Moriston farm and ask Tom 
Home to come and see me to-morrow morn- 
ing. I should like to settle with him at 
once.' 

' I wish you'd some one to stand by you 
and see justice done,' said old Betty distrust- 
fully. * I don't half like your managing it all 
alone.' 

*Tom Home won't cheat me, I daresay. 
I believe he's honest enough ; but I must 
take my chance. And, Betty, don't you think 
that if Josh drives you into Hamelford to- 
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morrow, you might talk Widow Barnes into 
taking me in there the next day?' 

* The next day !' echoed Betty ; * that's short 
notice, to be sure. There's no such mighty 
hurry as that comes to. Miss Freda.' 

* Ah ! but there is,' said Freda persuasively. 
' I've got a restless fit on me, and long to 
get away from this place — I am so sick of it 
So you must let me have my own way, 
Betty, as you mostly do.' 

' But how in the world are you ever to 
get there ? ' objected Betty. * You can't sit 
up in that straight-backed thing for six miles 
of these bad roads.' 

* Can't I ? ' returned Freda, laughing a little 
as she dimly recalled a certain night-journey 
she had endured a few weeks back. * We'll 
see ! Where there's a will there's a way. 
I'm not such a wreck as you take me for, 
Betty ; and I believe I could use this arm 
now if I were to try.' 

' Give it another week's rest ! ' Betty 
entreated. ' There's no call for you to be 
using it yet. For that matter, I can manage 
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the clearing out best alone. I 'm only thinking 
of how you'll be jolted about between this and 
Hamelford.' 

' Prop me up with cushions as much as 
you please — tie a feather-bed round me — 
only let me go. You see Tm quite bent on 
it, so you'll contrive it like the good woman 
that you are. Won't you, now } ' 

' I suppose so,* said Betty reluctantly. 
' You mostly manage to talk me over when 
youVe a mind that way ; but I don't like it 
For all your bragging, you look more dead 
than alive now ; ' and she contemplated the 
girl's face despondently. 

* That's because I've been fretted by having 
to make plans with a head that has a terrible 
trick of getting muddled. Wait and see what 
my native air does for me. I shall pick up 
fast enough, as you told Josh this afternoon, 
when once I'm safely landed in Hamelford.' 

It occurred to Betty that Freda had not 
been wont to show any such hankering for 
her birth-place ; nay, rather that she had been 
used to speak of Hamelford with absolute 
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dislike. But she did not remind her of these 
sayings now. She thought she guessed why 
the girl was in so jgreat a hurry to leave Lion 
Point ; but anyhow there was never any 
accounting for the freaks and fancies of sick 
people. They must turn out soon, and it was 
better to let her have her way. 

So Freda gained her point ; and the next 
day Betty jogged along the moorland road to 
confer with Widow Barnes. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

' Things without remedy should be without regard ; 
What's done — is done.' 




ANY weeks had come and gone 
since Freda had taken possession 
of her tiny bedroom, just above 
the quay. She was no longer idle. She 
taught the linen-draper's crippled little son 
for an hour or two each day, and in the 
afternoons she walked out more than a mile 
along the Storleigh road to inflict some book- 
learning on a group of rosy-cheeked white- 
headed urchins, the children of a well-to-do 
farmer, George Fletcher by name. 

' I know her,' Mrs. Fletcher had said 
decisively to her husband when he mildly 
reminded her of the queer tales told about 
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Paul Chace. 'There's no harm in the 
girl herself, that 111 answer for. No one 
ever had a word to say against her that 
I've heard; and I haven't forgotten how 
good she was to our poor simple Ellen 
when she was at Miss Morton's school. 
She would never let the other girls play 
tricks on her, or twit her because she 
wasn't as bright as the rest. I'd rather a 
hundred times over have her here to teach 
the little lads their writing and spelling, than 
send them trotting backwards and forwards 
to any school in Hamelford.' 

So, the mother prevailing, Freda was duly 
installed. The money she earned indeed 
barely sufficed to keep her and pay for her 
poor lodging, nor was the work enough for 
her recovered strength. But it was all that 
she could get. Old Mr. Benson had proved 
a broken reed, for he was failing in mind 
and body, and his sister's time and thoughts 
were all given to him. Freda said a word 
or two to Lawyer Hunter, but he only 
looked at her over his spectacles and advised 
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her, rather stiffly, to try for employment 
in some other neighbourhood. It was clear 
from his manner that he thought it would 
be no easy matter for her to find it in 
Hamelford; and indeed, saving old Betty 
settled once again in her garret, she was 
very poor in friends. But she did not lose 
heart. She had determined to be patient, 
and patience was a lesson in which she 
had made great strides of late. 

As she sat over her work at night, or 
walked to and fro between her lodging and 
George Fletcher's farm, she would muse 
sometimes over the changes time had 
wrought, not only in her outward fortunes, 
but her inward character. Once pain, 
suspense had seemed to her almost unbear- 
able, and she had chafed and writhed 
beneath them, stretching out eager arms for 
release, ready to grasp at any remedy that 
seemed to offer. At such times she had 
loathed the dull routine of daily duty, the 
wearisome round of household work. Now 
grief and disappointment had become the 
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natural companions of her life, exciting neither 
wonder nor rebellion in her heart, and she 
could go her way -and wear her yoke with 
never a lamentation. She could talk wisely 
while her thoughts were straying far and 
wide. She could even jest when her soul 
was heavy within her. That, at least, was 
something gained. People might say that 
Freda Chace had lost her good looks, and 
grown much older and more sickly in appear- 
ance ; but few detected any sadness in the calm 
countenance, or guessed that the soft brown 
eyes were well acquainted with tears. Nor 
indeed was she always sad. It seemed as 
though her bodily illness had deadened the 
long torment of mind she had undergone 
before, and had brought her instead some 
well-spring of hope and comfort Faint 
indeed that hope was^ often dashed by 
sharp fears, oftener yet harassed by uneasy 
misgivings, but still ever alive, ever in 
some degree a support and solace to her. 
Sometimes in her silent self - communings 
that old doubt would revisit her, whether 
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she had wisely trod the dark path that lay 
behind. Was it pride ? or was it some- 
thing better and nobler that had led her 
hitherto, spurring her on and steadying her 
tottering feet ? She could not always tell, 
but even this disquietude she could in some 
sort put aside. However it might be, there 
was no turning back now. She could only 
move onwards, hoping for light. 

It fell out, before very long, that she and 
Stephen met, not altogether by chance. He 
had easily discovered her whereabouts 
and her daily expeditions to Hillborough 
farm, and he pulled up his horse beside 
her one afternoon as she was walking home- 
ward through an April shower. Perhaps 
she had recognised Black Victor's trot, but 
whether or no she controlled herself bravely 
as she took the hand he held out to her. 
He did not dismount, for the footpath was 
raised above the road, and he could talk 
to her more easily from the saddle. 

' I have been obedient, you see, Freda. 
I have not come near you. Won't you 
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reward me now by telling me something of 
what you are doing ? ' 

'There is so little to tell. I am at my 
old work — teaching. I go across to Mr. 
Grey's lame boy every morning, and in the 
afternoons I do my best to keep the little 
Fletchers to their tasks.' 

He made a movement of impatience. 

'The old slavery begun again. How long 
is it to last ? ' 

' Indeed I don't know. Perhaps as long- 
as my life lasts/ she replied in a low but 
steady voice. 

' You are very cruel to me, Freda. You 
are making me do hard penance for my sins.' 

Just then there was a fresh sound of horse- 
hoofs in the lane, and Mr. Hunter came in 
sight. 

* Hang it! What ill wind blows him here?* 
Stephen muttered to himself. He was half 
inclined to maintain his place by Freda, but 
she said earnestly — 

' You had better ride on ; pray do.' 

And so putting his horse again to a 
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trot, he was soon well beyond the range of 
the lawyer's near-sighted eyes. But as he 
threaded the green lanes that would bring 
him out most speedily upon the Hawkstone 
road, there came back to him some words 
she had used, not just now, but on that 
former day when he had been with her at 
Lion Point : ' Do you think that I could 
bear to feel that I had bought your love ? ' 

Ay; there must be the clue to her strange 
obstinacy. 

Possessed with this new light, he was 
almost tempted to turn and plead afresh. 
But no ; it was dangerous ground, and a 
blundering word might only drive in the 
sting deeper. He wished with all his heart 
he had never reminded her of that New- 
year's night. He might have known how 
the recollection of it would gall her proud 
spirit now the danger was once past. Time, 
not he, must cure that wound. He dared not 
meddle with it Sooner or later he should bring 
her to confess the truth, the whole truth. 

He had been nearer to knowing the whole 
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truth than he guessed. Freda, heedless of 
the rain, was leaning both her elbows on 
the topmost bar of a field stile, and was 
already almost wishing that she had told 
him the real motive of her conduct. Was 
he right ? Was it indeed cruel to keep him 
in the dark ? Well, it should not be for 
long. In a little while, if he did not change 
or forget, he should know it. For he did 
care for her. It was no merely generous 
impulse that governed him. 

As she still lingered there the sun gleamed 
out, and slowly athwart the dark rain-clouds 
there appeared the many-coloured arch of 
the rainbow, ever more and more distinct, 
a glorious setting for the pale landscape 
beneath, and a good omen to her — an 
emblem of hope and promise. 

She had quite another kind of interview 
one bright May morning, when turning the 
corner of the High Street she came suddenly 
face to face with Rebecca Morton. She 
knew that her aunt must have heard of her 
return to the town, for no piece of Hamelford 
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gossip ever escaped Miss Morton's ears; but 
she rarely went out, and Freda had been 
careful to avoid the neighbourhood of the 
schoolhouse. It was too late, however, to 
turn now. Miss Morton had seen her and 
had stopped. 

'So you have come back,' she said without 
further preamble; 'for the second time my 
words have come to pass.' 

Freda had no desire to parry or return 
the thrust. She was startled to see how 
a^ed and bent her aunt had become. 

'Aunt Becky,' she said, 'have you been 
ill ? Let me help you along,' and she 
instinctively held out her arm. 

But the offered support was ungraciously 
declined. 

' I won't trouble you. I can manage very 
well alone, and a poor business it would be 
for me if I could not. But pray, if it's not 
a liberty to ask, what do you mean to do 
now that your father after all his fine 
speeches has taken himself off and left you 
to shift for yourself?' 
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'I mean to shift for myself/ responded 
Freda, the old dogged spirit rising up within 
her as though invoked by those sarcastic 
tones. * I 'm able and willing to do that, and 
I earn enough to pay my way.' 

' What ! do you mean to stay here in 
Hamelford ?' demanded her aunt sharply. * I 
thought for sure you'd be going off soon.' 

'No! I shall stay. I like better to be 
here than anywhere else.' 

'That's a very different story from what 
I used to hear; It isn't so very long since 
you were all hot for seeing something of the 
world ; and now, when there's nothing to keep 
you, why you must needs plant yourself down 
in this town. But perhaps there is something 
to keep you,' she added, scrutinising Freda's 
face curiously — ' perhaps you've found out 
that I was right after all, and that you made 
a mistake that day when you let Mr. Red- 
grave slip through your fingers.' 

The transient flush that strong emotion 
always called up into Freda's pale cheeks 
came into them now. 
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' I will tell you anything you have a right 
to ask, Aunt Becky/ she returned proudly. 
* I have nothing to tell you about Mr. Red- 
grave.' 

Miss Morton was in nowise disconcerted. 
She had looked for her answer in signs rather 
than in words. But there was yet a question 
which, though it trenched on perilous ground, 
was not to be resisted. 

'Tell me about Mark Cameron, then,' she 
said. 'He's been in these parts and gone 
again — I know that much. But where has 
he taken himself to ?' 

' I cannot tell you what I don't know, 
and I know nothing of him,' returned Freda, 
not shrinking in the least from the inquisitive 
observation of those steel-grey eyes. 

Her cross - examination was over now. 
Miss Morton found out suddenly that it 
was too hot to stand broiling in the sun, 
and turning up towards the school-house 
left Freda to pursue her way to the red 
brick vicarage just beyond the church, 
where Miss Sarah Benson was expecting 
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her. The old lady had found an occupa- 
tion for her. She wanted to have some 
of her brother's sermons copied out in a 
hand clear enough to be legible to her 
failing eyes, and Fred^ readily undertook 
the task. They had certainly not chained 
her attention when she had heard them 
preached, but now she took pleasure in 
them for old acquaintance sake. Scattered 
up and down among these long-winded dis- 
courses she came upon stray phrases which 
brought up vividly before her the corner 
of a dusty green baize pew in Hamelford 
Church, Mr. Benson's white head towering 
just above her, and a bit of purple and 
crimson stained glass and a grotesque 
yellow angel beyond. Not a very alluring 
picture in itself, perhaps, but recalling the 
days when, in spite of her many grumblings, 
she was light of heart, knowing no worse 
trouble than her aunt's discipline, no graver 
perplexity than a jagged rent or a dull- 
witted child. 

Many an evening she spent poring over 
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the crabbed writing, and transcribing it into 
fair readable characters for the fond old 
sister. They had always been a proverb 
in Hamelford — that ancient bachelor and 
spinster — for their close affection. She 
and Mark had been used to watch them 
trotting about together arm in arm, and 
had wondered somewhat pityingly how it 
must feel to be so old and grey, and 
to wear spectacles, and never be able to 
run and climb again to the end of their 
days. But now, in spite of her dark hair 
and her undimmed eyes and supple limbs, 
she doubted whether they felt older than 
she did ; and sometimes when her heart 
sank, when doubts and fears came crowd- 
ing in to haunt her solitude, she could 
almost have envied them the calm content, 
the clinging mutual love which shed a 
radiance over their declining days, making 
the trite hackneyed utterances of * the 
parson ' more precious than any wisdom 
to his sister Sarah, and giving her a 
power beyond doctors' skill to soothe his 
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dying bed. When her time came, when 
she should lay her down to her last rest, 
would there be any but faithful Betty to 
tend her pillow and to weep for her ? Ah ! 
to that question there could be no answer 
yet 

Stephen made no more deliberate attempts 
to waylay her. Nevertheless it did so happen 
that he caught a glimpse of her from time 
to time when he chanced, either by accident 
or by design, to be passing near the quay 
or along the Storleigh road. He could not 
quite decide in his own mind whether to 
him those brief moments brought more of 
pain or pleasure ; but he saw plainly that to 
her they were very trying, and that she was 
always restlessly bent on framihg some 
excuse for shortening them. 

Truly this girl so easily lost was hard to 
win again, and in his chagrin he was half 
.ready to persuade himself that she was not 
worth such persevering pursuit, and that he 
was a dolt for dangling on thus at any 
woman's apron-strings. At least it would be 
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wiser to go on another tack, to leave her to 
herself for a while. It was anything but 
agreeable to be kept thus on tenter-hooks 
so long, and he would try his old recipe of 
absence. 

Lottie's increasing delicacy afforded him 
a convenient plea. Her mother, anxious 
that she should escape the autumn mists 
and have the benefit of better doctoring than 
could be got at Hawkstone, had decided 
that they should spend the coming winter 
months with some Brompton cousins ; and 
Stephen, declaring that he should have the 
blues if he kept house alone, arranged to 
put an experienced man in charge of the 
farm affairs and to follow them to London. 
He had told Freda he was going unless she 
bade him stay, but no such bidding was to 
be extorted from her. 

Mrs. Redgrave was glad enough to have 
him ; all the more so in that she had some 
castles in the air regarding a certain black-, 
eyed Phoebe Crofton, a young niece of her 
own whom Stephen had liked to pet four 
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or five years ago. She was far too good- 
hearted to try to wean him from Freda, if 
Freda wanted him. But the hitch there, 
whatever it was, seemed likely to be a 
lasting one, and it was sadly unsettling for 
poor Steenie. 

$o the pleasant Hawkstone rooms were 
closed, the shuttered windows- looked dolefiJ 
to the passing villagers, and Black Victor 
had an easy time of it in his stall. 






CHAPTER XXXIII. 

' Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men's eyes.' 

HERE were some speculations of 
Freda's to which a startling 
answer did come one day. She 
had finished her morning lesson with her 
little lame pupil, and was putting on her 
hat when his mother coming in detained 
her. She held a newspaper in her hand, 
and with a word or two of kindly preparation 
told her that it contained bad news, and 
pointed to a paragraph. But Freda would 
not read it then — would not even try to 
guess what it might announce. She only 
said— 

'May I take it.^' and carried it away with 
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her to her own lodging. Then going straight 
upstairs she locked the door and read the 
printed lines. It was the account of a vessel 
outward bound, wrecked off the Australian 
coast in a great storm. One boat had 
reached the land, but saving the few who 
had so escaped every soul on board had 
gone down with the ship. Then followed a 
list of the lost, and among the names Paul 
Chace. Freda laid the paper down again 
and gazed out upon the broad strip of blue 
sea visible from her upper window. It was 
not regret that was in her mind as she 
thought of her father lying still and dead 
beneath the waves. Rather, it was a great 
relief that there could never be anything 
worse of him to hear, that his ungovemed 
Kfe was ended before he had plunged yet 
deeper into crime. But still her heart was 
touched with the old feeling which had 
stirred it when first he entreated her to care 
a little for him. He had cared something 
for her in those early days when he had 
made that petition, when he had brought her 
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his litde sister's fondly-cherished gift. He 
had not proved himself the father she had 
looked to find him, much less the father her 
fancy had created in her childish days. The 
love she would fain have borne htm had 
never taken root, and it cost her no pang to 
know that she would never look upon his 
face again. And yet she wished that their 
last parting had not been darkened by 
suffering and reproach. Well — it was all 
over now. Into that dead world from 
which he had emerged to change the current 
of her life he had returned again for 
aye. 

It was an autumn evening. Freda had 
been writing long at a rickety deal table in 
the corner of her room, and had just dried 
and laid g^side her last sheet. There was still 
an hour of daylight left, and she thought she 
could hardly do better than take a book to 
the bench under the great churchyard elm, 
and refresh herself there with some quiet 
reading after her hard work. 

As she came through the shop, Mrs. Barnes 
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standing at the open door turned round to 
speak to hen 

' I Ve just seen Dr. Burkett stepping up 
the street I suppose it's your aunt he's 
going to see; my lad tells me she's very 
bad.' 

' Is she ?' said Freda quickly ; ' I didn't 
know it. Why didn't you tell me ?' 

'To say truth, I forgot. I only heard it 
myself this afternoon when you were out, and 
it slipped my memory afore you came back. 
But there. Miss Freda, when all's said and 
done, she hasn't been such a good friend to 
you of late that you're likely to take her 
illness much to heart, though she is your 
mother's sister.' ^ 

'What was the matter with her— -did you 
hear.^' Freda asked rather absently. 

' No ; it's something sudden, I take it ; 
paralysis most like. But my Bill didn't know 
much about it. Dr. Burkett will be coming 
home presently to his supper, and if you 
were to step round there, he'd be able to tell 
you all about it, I don't doubt.' 
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'Yes, I'd best do that/ decided Freda, 
Tm going out now, but Til be back before 
he is likely to be at home/ 

It was less than a five minutes' climb to 
the wooden seat where she had meant to 
spend this sunset hour. The churchyard lay 
just above the little town and near the brow 
of the hill. It was a quiet sheltered spot, full of 
the graves of shipwrecked mariners. Flowers 
had been planted here and there over some 
grassy mound or around some weather-stained 
stone, and were still carefully tended by 
loving hands. 

Sitting beneath the drooping boughs, Freda 
could look down upon the tiled roofs, on the 
boa^ lying against the quay, on the Linn 
winding through the wooded glen and gliding 
on under the stone arch of the bridge and 
between the steep red banks to the blue sea. 
And beyond the Linn there were the white 
walls of the cottage which had once been 
Mrs. Cameron's, the yellow beach, the long 
coast-line of cliffs. 

How familiar that scene was ! How 
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well she knew each curve of the shore, 
each tree and building lying between her 
and the distant headland that bounded 
the view. She shut her eyes, and yet 
it all stood out as distinct before her as 
though she had been gazing at it still. 
Should she be able to summon it at 
will if she were hundreds of miles away, 
if years had gone by since she had 
looked upon it ? It seemed so to her 
now. How peaceful it was up there! The 
rooks cawing and clamouring in the tree- 
tops, the tiny tinkling of a sheep-bell in 
the field beyond the church sounding softly 
through the calm air. The fishing-boats 
were coming in one by one, furling jtheir 
white or dark-brown sails. Freda's book 
lay unopened in her lap. Her thoughts 
had turned again to her ^unt, lying per- 
haps sick unto death hardly a stone's throw 
off. She had been forbidden to re-enter 
her doors, and no impulse of tenderness 
prompted her to disobey the mandate. 
But yet it was surely wrong and unnatural 
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that she should hold aloof, and leave her 
early guardian, her only living relative, 
to the hired care of strangers. She 
wished that she knew something more as 
to her state. She was half disposed to go 
at once to the schoolhouse and learn about 
her there, but it would be better, perhaps, 
to wait for Dr. Burkett's return. Her 
aunt might not be so ill as Mrs. Barnes 
had made out, and her own unwelcome 
presence might do harm rather than good. 
She could save some time, however, by 
intercepting the Doctor; and deserting* her 
pleasant nook beneath the trees she made 
her way back into the High Street. She 
was, just in time, and met him, before she 
had gone many steps, hurrying along so 
preoccupied that it cost her some trouble 
to attract his notice. 

'Eh!' he said quickly when she had 
made her enquiry. 'She's ill enough. She's 
had a stroke, and is as helpless as a child. 
I've but just left her, and must send up a 
nurse as soon as I can find one.' 
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'Could I nurse her? Would it hurt her 
to see me there? She has been offended 
with me/ Freda explained rapidly; 'but I 
would do my best' 

' Bless you ! she would not know you 
from Adam now. All she needs is some 
one with a head on her shoulders to 
attend to her. There's nobody living with 
her but a slip of a girl who looks scared out 
of her senses. You'd best go if you think 
you're up to the work. If not, I must look 
about for some one else.' 

'I will,' Freda said firmly. 'I'll be at 
the schoolhouse in an hour's time.* 

'That's right! There's a woman in there 
now, but she can't stay the night, and I 

promised to send some one in to take her 

» 

place. . I shall be up the first thing in the 
morning, and there isn't likely to be any 
change before then. If there should be, you 
can send for me. I've left full directions.* 
He gave her a hasty nod, and proceeded 
on his way to the hot supper that had been 
spoiling for the last half-hour. Freda stood 
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still for a moment almost confounded. She 
had not intended when she first accosted 
him to pledge herself so completely to any 
action, but the instinct of helpfulness had 
carried her away. Well, she was not sorry 
for it. Her aunt could but dismiss her 
later on should she be so minded; but in 
the meanwhile she would do what she could ; 
and if the solemn summons was at hand, 
all heart - burnings and wrath might well 
take flight, and her care might even bring 
a special comfort to the dying woman. 

So ran her thoughts as she hurried back 
to her lodgings, hastily gathered together a 
few things, announced her intentions to the 
astonished Mrs. Barnes, and only stopping to 
say a word to Betty returned up the High 
Street, and passing in at the well-known gate 
entered the old home. 

She had found the front door on the latch, 
and the downstairs rooms were all deserted. 
It was growing dark, but she needed no light 
to guide her to the oft-trodden stairs; and 
softly mounting them, she reached the door 
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of her aunt's bedroom. It stood partly open, 
and she passed in. 

There on the great curtained and canopied 
bedstead her aunt lay, with her face turned 
towards her. A candle burnt on the table, 
and the woman of whom Dr. Burkett had 
spoken and whom Freda knew was standing- 
by it, busied in stirring something in a cup. 
She stopped in her employment at sight of 
the newcomer, and beckoned her eagerly to 
come in. 

' I 'm main glad to see you,' she said in 
a loud whisper. ' I was quite put about to 
think that I hadn't had the sense to name 
you to the Doctor when he was casting about 
just now for sortie one to get in for the nurs- 
ing. It wasn't till after he was gone that I 
says to myself, "Why, there's Miss Freda — 
she'd take a turn for once, for all she and 
her aunt ben't on speaking terms,"' 

* Yes,' said Freda quietly ; ^' I 've come here 
to stay and nurse my aunt as long as she 
needs me.' 

'She don't need much doing for,' returned 
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the other, glancing over her shoulder at the 
sick woman on the bed, and beginning again 
to mix the contents of the cup — 'but she 
didn't ought to be left to a girl like Nancy/ 

'Where is Nancy?' 

' I 'd just sent her round to tell my old 
man that I might be kept till late, but shell 
be back in a few minutes, and then I can 
get away home.' And before long Nancy 
came back, and Mrs. Cox, having communi- 
cated Dr. Burkett's instructions, took her 
leave. 

Miss Morton had made neither sound nor 
movement since Freda's entrance. One side 
of her face seemed much drawn, and there 
was no recognition in the cold eyes when 
her niece went to the bedside and bent over 
her. 

'She hasn't been sensible since the stroke,' 
Mrs. Cox explained. * I doubt she won't last 
long, poor soul.' 

And then she tramped downstairs, and 
Freda was left in charge. Night had closed 
in, the little maid Nancy had toiled wearily 
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up to bed, and Freda sat alone keeping 
watch in the sickroom. There was, as Mrs. 
Cox had said, little to be done, and yet she 
did not like to leave her post even to take 
an hour's sleep. She had a vague impression 
on her that the end might be very close at 
hand, and there might be some last words 
which she would be loath to miss. But the 
hours wore away, and except that the eyes 
had closed. Miss Morton still lay as Freda 
had first seen her. Even the necessary 
nourishment she seemed to swallow only 
mechanically. When the dawn broke Freda 
rose from her seat near the foot of the bed 
and stole to the window. With a strange thrill 
she looked out once again on the familiar 
scene that for eighteen years had been 
daily wont to greet her eyes. There was 
the row of red flowerpots in Mrs. Selby's 
window opposite. There were the almshouses 
with their high pointed gables and snow-- 
white flagstones, and a little lower down the 
faded sign-board of 'The Blue Bells Inn' 
swinging softly in the morning breeze, as she 
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had seen it do thousands of times before, and 
just beneath it the bow-legged ostler standing 
with his hands in his pockets and twisting a 
straw in his mouth for all the world as 
though he had never moved since the days 
when she used to spy at him from her high 
attic window overhead. Nancy's entrance dis- 
turbed her. The girl had come tp say that 
Betty was below and asking for her. Early 
as it was, the old woman had found her way 
up there to learn how Freda had fared, and 
now she was eager to stay and take her 
share of the work. 

* For I'm not so bad a nurse, as you know 
yourself. Miss Freda,' she added persuasively. 

* The best of nurses,' said Freda, smiling at 
her gratefully, 'but you can't help me here. 
There isn't more to be done than I can 
quite easily manage with Nancy's help. At 
least not yet. But I'll tell you what you 
can do for me if you like, Betty. I must 
send word to Mrs. Gleig that I'm kept here, 
and don't know when I shall get away. 
And could you find some little lad that woiild 
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run off with a message to Hilborough farm ? 
I ought to let them know somehow.' 

* I *11 go myself/ said Betty decidedly. * I 
can step out as far as that, and I'll make 
them understand all about it ; Mrs. Fletcher 
is a good-natured body, they say, and she 
won't be affronted when she knows how it is.' 

So she went, and in the afternoon came 
back to report that the little pupils were 
quite content to make holiday for awhile. 

With them off her mind, Freda was free 
to give herself wholly to the work she had 
in hand. 

• 

For days after she had taken up her old 
quarters in the schoolhouse it was hard for 
her to tell whether her aunt was aware of 
her presence or not. She made no sign of 
recognition, and the few words that she now 
and then tried to form were wholly unin- 
telligible. Her left side was paralyzed, and 
she was utterly helpless. Whether she would 
live or die was a question to which Dr. 
Burkett did not pretend to give any decided 
answer. She was old and feeble, but still, 
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with care, old people sometimes rallied from 
these attacks, and even got about again. 

And care she certainly had. If she had 
been the kindest and gentlest of protectors 
to the little niece thrown on her charge, she 
could not have had better tending than she 
got now at that niece's hands. Beyond taking 
needful rest Freda rarely left her side, except 
to see that her food was daintily prepared, 
or to arrange for her comfort and well- 
being. 

Others besides Betty offered to relieve 
her ; but the duty was hers, and she would 
not give it up. Nor was it burdensome to 
her. She was willing to do it — nay, glad 
to do it now, and only a little troubled some- 
times by the doubt how it might be if, with 
her aunt's recovered faculties, there should 
come back the old mutual repugnance. But 
at the end of a week there was no such 
rally as Dr. Burkett had spoken of; and by 
the middle of the second week it was plain 
to him and to Freda that Rebecca Morton 
had not many days to live. 
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'She may go off quite quiedy, or there 
may be a struggle at the last,' he said under 
his breath to Freda as they stood together 
outside the sick-room door ; ' but either way, 
it won't be long/ 

*And yet I think she is more conscious — 
her speech is clearer,' Freda had made 
answer ; * and I am sure she knows me, 
little as she says.' 

It was scarcely ten hours later, and just 

on the stroke of midnight. She had as 

usual dismissed the little maid to bed, lighted 

the night-lamp, set the window open to 

freshen the close air of the room for a few 

minutes, and drawn a low chair close to it. 

She meant to lie down presently on the 

mattress in the corner, but it was nearly time 

to give her aunt the few spoonsful of milk 

she could be brought to swallow, and she 

would wait to do that before settling herself 

to sleep. She was very weary, but there 

was something soothing in leaning back in 

her wicker chair and looking straight up- 

irds through the open window at the 
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heavens all glittering with stars. And yet 
not altogether soothing, for it reminded ,her 
of another night when those same stars 
had shone down on her as she traversed the 
frost-bound moors; and though the air now 
kissing her cheeks was heavy with autumn 
scents and still heated by the sun of the 
foregoing sultry day, she shivered as though 
she felt again the icy cold of that New 
Year's night. But mingled even with that 
terrible recollection there was something of 
joy. Stephen walked the earth unharmed^ 
and there was no blood-guiltiness on the 
heads of those who might have injured him. 
Her life would not have been altogether 
thrown away even if she should die to-night, 
even if 

' I ought not to hope,' she whispered to 
herself as she rested her forehead on the 
narrow window-sill. ' He will not come back 
again. He has taken me at my word at last, 
and he will never try me again.' 

The church clock struck out the quarter, 
and she rose, and going softly to the bed- 
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side put some milk to the sick woman's 
lips. She drank it, but Freda, leaning over 
her, fancied that there was an indefinable 
change in the impassive face. She moved 
the lamp a litde nearer and stood watch- 
ing. She could not tell whether that 
strangeness of expression existed only in 
her own imagination. At any rate she 
would stay up a while longer. She 
fetched her work and sat down in a low 
chair near at hand. Tired though she 
was, it was better to keep her fingers 
employed rather than to yield altogether 
to her haunting thoughts. So she sewed 
away diligently at the apron she was 
making, glancing up from time to time 
at the drawn visage on the pillow. Pre- 
sendy she had used up her stock of 
cotton, and rose to hunt in her case 
for more. There was none to be found 
there, however, and she was laying aside 
her needle and muslin when she remem- 
bered her aunt's great crimson work-bag, 
always well furnished, and kept in the 
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lower part of a quaint bureau in the 
corner of the room. She stole across 
and opened it noiselessly. A curious 
piece of furniture it was, lined at the 
back with tiny drawers, and with a space 
in front in which various boxes and baskets 
were deposited. The red cloth edge of 
the work-bag peeped out from behind one 
of these said boxes, and she put in her 
hand to lift it out. But it was caught 
somewhere, and she could not easily dis- 
engage it. She gave a stronger pull, and 
this time out came not only the bag, but 
one of the small drawers whose polished 
black knob had somehow got entangled in 
a loop of the corner tassel. Down it 
fell, scattering its heterogeneous contents, 
beads, coloured silks, fantastic buttons, and 
the like, far and wide on the bottom of 
the bureau. Freda glanced round nervously 
at the bed. Though the noise had not 
been very great, she feared it might have 
been enough to startle her aunt. 

But no ! she still lay motionless as a statue ; 
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and the girl, turning back to the bureau, 
began cautiously to collect and replace the 
various odds and ends she had disturbed. 
Besides the smaller trifles, there was an em- 
broidered housewife, a gay book-marker, 
a note or two. It was a long business. 
She had lost all count of time, when a 
sound — a movement from the bed — sud- 
denly arrested her attention. Springing 
up she hasteaed towards it, and saw that 
her aunt's half-closed eyes were fixed in an 
unseeing stare, and that her right arm was 
jerking spasmodically. For a moment Freda 
stood gazing as if terror-stricken. Then a 
strong shudder shook her whole frame as 
though at sight or touch of some loathsome 
reptile. What was it that so moved her? 
Was it only awe at the presence of the 
grim visitant Death, or was it something 
more ? All at once the convulsive action, 
the low moan ceased. The arm that had 
been sawing the air fell heavily on the 
coverlet, the head turned slowly ; there came 
a long gasping breath, another and another, 
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then a profound silence. Freda drew a step 
nearer, bent forward and listened, then turn- 
ing caught up the lamp, and hastening to 
the door called in a loud high voice for 
Nancy. She was just able to set the lamp 
down upon the landing, and then for the 
third time in her life she fell forward in a 
dead faint. 

When she came to herself she was on her 
own old bed, and Betty was standing by her. 
The old woman would not let her speak. 
She said it was little wonder she was worn 
out, and that all she had to do was to lie 
still and rest. And Freda obeyed her, closed 
her eyes and slept, or seemed to sleep. It 
was broad daylight when she was roused 
by Betty's bringing her up some breakfast 
She ate it silently, but the quiet and food 
had revived her, and she said presently 
in her natural tone that she would come 
downstairs and try to be of use. Still, 
though she spoke and moved with some 
alertness, there were two things observable 
about her which made it plain that her nerves 
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had suffered a severe shock. She studiously 
avoided all allusion to her swoon, and she 
showed a morbid shrinking from the bare 
idea of re-entering her aunt's room. Down- 
stairs there was little for her to do. All 
had been arranged by Betty's willing head 
and hands, and Freda might be quite idle 
for the next few days. 

'Or for the rest of your life, for that 
matter,' observed Betty. 'Your aunt must 
have saved a pretty penny, and you'll be a 
rich woman yet' 

' No ! I shall not,' returned Freda decidedly. 
'She would sooner have dropped her money 
down a well than have let it come to me.' 

'Well, we shall soon know,' quoth Betty, 
loth to abandon her grand expectations. 

Two days later they did know. Rebecca 
Morton's will, made just two months before, 
left the house and all her savings in the 
bank — in fact, everything of which she died 
possessed — to her niece, Freda Chace. 

Everything! Even Betty, despite her 
prophecies, was taken by surprise. But she 
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was to be far more astonished. Freda had 
received Lawyer Hunter's announcement in 
dead silence, and for a minute or so she had 
sat with downcast eyes as though considering 
deeply. When she lifted them to his face 
none would have guessed that she, a penni- 
less girl, had just come into a legacy. 

'What can I do with the house, and the 
money ? — I cannot take it or make use of it,' 
she said. 

The lawyer smiled. 

* I suppose you will live in the house ; and 
for the money no doubt you will soon find a 
use.* 

'You do not understand me. I did not 
love my aunt. I had no cause to love her. 
I will not benefit by her money or her 
house. I will take a hundred pounds, no 
more ; what can I do with the rest ? ' 

The lawyer half wondered whether this 
girl, with her great earnest eyes and intent 
expression, were out of her mind. But there 
was no sign of madness in the cold decision 
of her tones. 
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'I can't help you/ he returned with some 
irony; 'these are difficulties that don't often 
come in my way. No doubt you will get 
over them. In the meantime the house is 
your own to live in or to sell as you may 
choose, and the money is lying in the bank. 
You are of age, and have only to consult your 
own wishes ; but if you need legal advice 
and assistance as to the disposal of either, 
I shall be happy to give it.' 

' I see,' said Freda. ' Yes, I will consider, 
and then I will come to you.' 

'What in the name of wonder do you 
mean ? ' demanded Betty, almost before the 
lawyer's back was turned. * Now this bit of 
good fortune has come in your way, you're 
never going to set yourself against it ? ' 

Freda smiled rather bitterly. 'Good for- 
tune, is it? To live in this house, to eat 
food, to wear clothes, all bought with her 
money, to be indebted to her for everything 
I possess. Ah, well, Betty, how should you 
understand .-^ ' 

' But to give it back when it's dropped 
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into your very lap as it were/ bemoaned 
Betty. 

* I can't give it back/ said Freda in a 
low voice. ' I wish I could ; but there must 
be uses for it, and good uses too. And 
some of it — ^a hundred pounds — I have said 
that I will take.' 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 




' This is the mom should bring into this grove 
My love to hear and recompense my love.' 

H, isn't it good to be at home 
again !' exclaimed Lottie Red- 
grave as she dropped into the 
cushioned window -seat of the Hawkstone 
drawing-room, and looked out into the garden, 
gay already with tulips, forget-me-nots, and 
double-daisies. 

* So you enjoy it, little one ?' asked Stephen, 
coming across to her from the other side of 
the room. ' Stay ! I '11 bring you another 
cushion or two, and then you can lie here 
at your ease and gaze your fill until the 
mother comes to pack you off to bed.' 

They had only returned the evening before 
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from the warm south-coast village, where on 
Lottie's account they had spent the early 
spring. She was better just now, mending as 
they hoped ; but she still looked very fragile 
and cost her mother many a fear. Stephen 
sat down on the seat beside her, stroking her 
fair hair fondly. 

'And you really like Hawkstone better 
than Shanklin ?' he asked. 

' Don't I ? Don't you too, Steenie ? Aren't 
you very glad to be back ?' 

* Yes, I think I am ; but I 'm not quite as 
certain about it as you are, Lottie. I shall 
be able to tell you better, perhaps, to-morrow 
evening.' 

'Why to-morrow evening?' asked the little 
girl wonderingly. 

' I shall have looked into my various affairs 
then. I shall have found out how every- 
thing has been going on while we have been 
away.' 

* How long have we been away ?' ques- 
tioned Lottie. 

'Just seven months. We went in October, 
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you know, and here we are now in the 
middle of May/ 

'That's a long time/ observed the child 
reflectively, and then they both sat looking 
out of window. 

It was a longer time than Stephen had at 
first intended, but he had found abundant 
amusement both in London and at Shanklin, 
and he had been pressed on all hands to 
prolong his stay. It had certainly been flat- 
tering to his self-love to have not only his 
mother and Lottie, but also two or three 
pretty girl cousins making much of him. It 
had been pleasant to have another taste of 
theatres and dancing after long abstinence, 
to say nothing of flying country visits hither 
and thither, to enjoy the more manly delights 
of shooting, hunting, and skating in the con- 
genial company of old friends. 

All this had been so pleasant that more 
than once he had really believed that it was 
curing him, and he had lingered on, half- 
dreading half-longing to return to Hawk- 
stone. And now he had come home, and 
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though he had only been here a day, the 
shadow of the old disquiet had fallen on 
him again, and he almost wished himself 
back in town, or boating off the Isle of 
Wight with a merry party of Crofton girls 
and boys. 

Well, it should not last long — ^this tor- 
menting uneasiness. Before another day was 
over he would have put his fate to the touch 
once for all, and there should be an end to 
this uncertainty. 

So, early in the following afternoon, he 
ordered out Black Victor and started for a 
long solitary ride. He could always solve 
a knotty point best on horseback. 

It was a perfect spring day, and in spite 
of his disturbing thoughts he felt the ex- 
hilaration of the fresh moorland air after the 
climate of the under-clifF. His horse too 
seemed to share his mood, and snuffed in 
the breeze and carried him with a free and 
springy tread. Along one side of the moor, 
through the Melcombe woods — clad radiantly 
in their fresh first green — and so into the 
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bowery lanes about Storleigh, he trotted 
gaily. But there Stephen drew rein, and 
fell into a foot's pace. He had almost made 
up his mind now, but he must take one final 
review of his situation in all its bearings. 
He let the reins hang loosely on Victor's 
neck and left him to follow his own will, 
while he sat back in the saddle, absorbed 
in his own cogitations, and yet drinking in 
half unconsciously the beauty of the scene. 
The whole air was perfumed with the fragrance 
of the black thorns and wild honeysuckle 
that bordered the deep narrow lane. Here 
and there, as he passed a gate, he caught a 
glimpse of the woods beyond, the ground all 
blue with hyacinths, and above the thrushes 
and blackbirds keeping up one long chorus 
of song among the trees. 
. He had paced along after this fashion for 
some time, meeting here and there a solitary 
woman or child balancing a huge faggot on 
her head, or a birds'-nesting urchin laden 
with his spoil ; and he was hardly more 
than two miles from Hamelford when he 
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was aware of a figure a little ahead of him 
resting on the grassy bank — a girl or woman, 
but with no faggot by her side, and clad, not 
in the short coloured petticoat of the country 
people, but in a black gown. So much he 
took in when he first perceived her. A 
second glance told him that it was Freda. 
She had taken off her hat and gloves, and 
was busy with a great heap of flowers lying 
in her lap ; but at his approach she looked up 
and discontinued her occupation. She did 
not rise, however, when he threw himself 
from his* horse and grasped her hand. 

* Freda, what rare good-luck to meet you 
here ! ' 

She smiled, but her lips were trembling. 
* It is my first expedition this spring. I 
came for the flowers — ^aren't they lovely?' 

They might be, but they were not half so 
lovely as she, at least in his eyes, as she sat 
there on her emerald throne with the 
changeful light making a kind of halo about 
her pale sweet face. He forgot all his reso- 
lutions. He forgot everything but hen 
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* Where did you get them ? ' he asked, not 
very well knowing what he said. 

•In the wood yoiider/ pointing backwards. 
* They are for my little sick scholar ; he loves 
flowers, and he can't get out here to gather 
them himself/ 

She began again to collect them into a 
nosegay, and Stephen watched her slender 
fingers arranging the yellow primroses, crim- 
son campions, and nodding blue-bells into one 
goodly cluster. 

'You keep your scholars.^' he enquired. 

' Oh, yes ! To-day is a half-holiday, or I 
should not be so far a-field. Now, I must 
be going homeward;' and getting up she 
hastily shook the stray leaves from her dress. 

Stephen did not ask if he might accom- 
pany her. He merely slipped his arm 
through his horse's rein and walked by her 
3ide as he had done that day when they first 
met in the Melcombe woods. He had 
noticed her black dress, but it was only 
now that it suddenly struck him to ask its 
meaning. 
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'It IS for my father/ she artswefed in a 
low voice, as though it were not quite easy 
to utter that name to him ; and then . she 
added, *He died last autumn. He was 
drowned at sea/ 

Stephen said nothing; what could he say? 
Presently, however, he asked — 

' Have you gone back to your aunt ? ' 

' My aunt is dead too.' 

' Dead ! ' he exclaimed in surprise. ' I 
didn't know she had been ill.' 

' It was a short illness.' 

' And where are you living now .^ Did 
she leave her house to you as she ought 
to have done. Or did she treat you badly 
to the last?' 

Freda looked up at him* 

' She is dead,' she repeated in a peculiar 
tone. 'We won't talk of how she treated 
me» She left me her house, but I don't 
live in it. It has been let for some time, 
and I have gone to a cottage on the beach 
which just does for Betty and me. We are 
vtvj comfortable there together. And now 
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tell me about Lottie? Is she really better? 
I have heard about her sometimes while 
you have been away/ 

*How have you heard?' he asked, secretly 
pleased that she should have cared to 
enquire for Hawkstone news. 

* Mrs. Stone told me. I met her going 
to the market She said that Lottie was 
better. I hope it is true.' 

*She has not been ill exactly, only droop- 
ing and weakly. She is stronger, I think; 
but I sometimes doubt whether she will 
ever live to grow up.' 

Stephen spoke rather sadly. He had 
really many troubled thoughts about his 
little sister; but just now he was chiefly 
moved by an almost unconscious desire to 
draw out Freda's sympathy, and in this he 
was not disappointed. 

' Oh, don't say that ! ' she exclaimed, the 
words giving her a sharp stab ; * surely there 
can't be so much the matter.' 

* Perhaps I may be wrong. Perhaps we 
at home are apt to fancy her more delicate 
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than she really is. I wish you could see 
her; she has often spoken of you.' 

Stephen's tone in itself was an invitation, 
but Freda made no rejoinder. After a 
while she said rather absently — 

' You have been with them the whole 
winter, have you not } ' 

* Yes, they wanted me, and I thought it 
was best on the whole that I should be 
there rather than here at Hawkstone.' 

He was angry with himself for beating 
about the bush, but he could not quite 
summon up courage to ask her yet for 
the verdict that he meant to have. So 
he continued as carelessly as he could — 

* I left a clever fellow at the farm, and 
everything seems to have gone well so far.' 

' I'm glad of that. You used to like 
London, I know. Have you had a pleasant 
time there.'*' 

That question unloosed his speech. 

* I might have had, I should have had, 
if I could find any place pleasant ; but, 
Freda, you've spoiled my appetite. I 
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sometimes think that there 11 never be 
much pleasure in anything for me while 
my wish is denied me/ 

If it was not absolutely true, at least 
he believed it to be so. It seemed to 
him just then as if those six months away 
had been one long yearning for her. 

She stopped suddenly, looking full at him. 
He could see that her breath was coming 
short and fast. There was a moment's 
pause, then she said tremulously — 

* You asked me once to come to Hawk- 
stone. You told me just now that Lottie 
would like to see me. I will come, if you 
wish it, to see her and you.' 

His heart leapt up, and in his joy he 
would have caught her hand and drawn 
her towards him, but she stepped back. 

*No! no!' she said. 'Wait till I come to 
Hawkstone. Now I am going down to the 
beach this way done.' 

They were not very far from Hamelford, 
and she had turned towards a narrow foot- 
path which woyld bring her out near the 
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shore, and short of the town. Stephen 
did not try to keep her. He only 
asked — 

' When will you come — how soon ? ' 

* To-morrow, quite early/ she rejoined more 
calmly now that she saw he did not intend 
to oppose her. 'Then I will tell you why I 
denied your wish. But I cannot tell you 
now. I must have a little time to myself 
first ; indeed I must. Good-bye till to- 
morrow.' 

' Let me fetch you/ he urged, ' or at least 
send for you.' 

*No! I would sooner walk, and alone.' 
She hesitated, then added earnestly, * If you 
like — if you want to bring me back after you 
have heard all I have to say — you may do 
that.' 

Her manner troubled him, and he could 
not feel as happy and elated as he had done 
a few minutes before. He could only say 
gravely — 

' You will . not fail me ? Good-bye till 
to-morrow,' and then watched her hastening 
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down the footpath as if fearing that he might 
even yet recall her. 

' By to-morrow evening I shall know my 
fate/ he thought to himself; 'but will to- 
morrow ever come ? Heigho ! to think that 
it's not a week since I was playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with Phoebe Crofton, 
and trying to persuade myself that I was 
in love with her. Perhaps Freda does not 
mean to have me after all. Perhaps she has 
some strange condition to exact. Her ways 
are quite inscrutable and past all finding 
out. I must leave her to interpret them.' 

'Wait till I come to Hawkstone/ she said. 
' But that's more easily said than done. I 
have waited till I am sick at heart.' And 
then he got on his horse again and rode 
slowly home. 

Certainly he found it hard enough to kill 
time. He slept little that nig^t, and he was 
awake at dawn, counting the hours that 
might elapse before her coming. But she had 
mercy on his suspense. The dew was hardly 
off the grass in the meadow when the white 
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gate, swinging back with its accustomed creak, 
admitted her. 

He had been watching, and joined her, 
under the great beech ; but very few words 
passed between them as they came together 
through the shrubbery to the house. Lottie 
was on the look-out too at the open window 
of the parlour. Stephen had told both her 
and her mother that Freda would be there 
to-day, and Lottie had given vent to glad 
exclamations, while Mrs. Redgrave had looked 
attentively at him. But she had asked no 
questions as to the why and wherefore of this 
unexpected visit. She had found out long 
ago that where Freda was concerned Stephen 
would rather not be questioned overmuch. 
Now, as she came to greet her at the door, 
her kind motherly heart was moved with 
dismay at the pallor of the face she saw 
under the shady hat. Even Lottie looked 
almost rosy beside her. 

'It's so long since I have seen you, my 
dear,' she said, leading her indoors, fondling 
the hand that for all its owner's efforts would 
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, tremble in hers. 'You're not looking by any 
means as well as you should do. You should 
have let us send the pony-chaise. The 
walk's been too much for you, I'm sure. 
Stephen, get her a glass of wine, and let her 
rest here in this comfortable chair for awhile.' 

Freda did not refuse either prescription. 
She sat down close to Lottie, and swallowed 
the wine when Stephen brought it as if she 
needed the sustaining draught Then she 
turned to the little girl and began to ask her 
about her journeyings ; and the child chattered 
away, well pleased to have her dear friend 
beside her again. And Stephen stood behind 
her chair and put in a word now and • then. 

But Mrs. Redgrave was acute enough to 
see that it was an effort both to him and to 
Freda to keep the talk going, and considerate 
enough to release them speedily. 

'Suppose we go into the garden now,' she 
proposed presendy. 'It will be pleasanter 
under the lime-trees than indoors; and then* 
Lottie, you and I must trot down to Mrs. 
Bamett's together, and take her the smart 
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handkerchief we bought her in London ; and 
there's the cart for Bobby West and the wor- 
sted ball for little Maggie. They'll be looking 
for them, so we'd best go and get them out/ 
The decoy succeeded, for Lottie could not 
resist the delight of carrying off her divers 
presents to gladden the hearts of the small 
village children, and accordingly Stephen and 
Freda were left to stroll together across 
the lawn to the lime trees. Mrs. Red- 
grave, going through the garden awhile 
afterwards with her little girl, both laden with 
packages, glanced at them sitting under the 
leafy shade, and thought within herself how 
strange it must seem to Freda to be there 
again, and wondered whether before the day 
was out she should have to wish joy to her 
and Stephen for the second time. And then 
she heaved a half sigh for Phoebe Crofton. 
She was a dear little thing, and she liked 
Stephen and would have made him a good 
wife. But there ! he had always been set 
upon Freda, and it might not have turned 
out well. 
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By dint of calling at various cottages, and 
long sittings and chattings with sundry neigh- 
bours, Mrs. Redgrave contrived to spin out 
their expedition for more than two hours, and 
even then she made Lottie loiter on the 
homeward way to watch the speckled fish 
in the stream, and to listen to the wood- 
pigeons in the coppice. Yet she feared that 
after all they were back too soon, for Stephen 
and Freda were still under the limes, and 
deep in talk. Lottie ran up to them, how- 
ever, and she followed, full of secret ex- 
pectation, and glancing eagerly from one to 
another. 

What had they been settling here on the soft 
close-shaven turf, with the bees murmuring in 
the limes overhead and the sweet scent filling 
the air ? Which of them would make the an- 
nouncement for which she was looking ? In 
which face would she first read it ? But 
though Freda looked up with a smile of 
welcome, and Stephen held out his hand to 
Lottie, no such announcement came. Neither 
could she quite comprehend the expression of 
either face. Stephen's was abstracted and 
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thoughtful, as though he were weighing some- 
thing inwardly. It was not joyful, and yet 
neither was it sad, far less angry. And in 
Freda's eyes, though they bore traces of 
weeping, there was a subdued light very 
different from the troubled restless look they 
had worn when first she came. It was not 
in human nature to refrain altogether from 
a leading question, and Mrs. Redgrave put it. 

* I hope youVe had a good long talk 
together,' she said heartily. 

It was Stephen who answered her. 'Yes, 
a real long talk, such as we haven't had for 
many a day, and we are both the better 
for it; aren't we, Freda?' and he laid his 
hand lightly on hers. 

She answered him by a smile that was 
yet not far from tears. 

'Indeed we are,' she agreed; 'it has done 
me good at least — more good than anything.' 

'You will see Freda here sometimes, 
mother,' Stephen put in. ' She has promised.' 

Poor Mrs. Redgrave, she felt sorely in- 
clined to ask right out there and then, ' Is 
she going to marry you, or is she not?' But 
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Freda's presence restrained her, and she 
reserved her inquiry until the girl should be 
gone and she should get Stephen alone; 
and contented herself for the present with 
telling Freda that 'the oftener she came the 
better they would all be pleased.' Then they 
wandered a little about the garden and in 
the meadow — Freda and Lottie and she toge- 
ther — Stephen disappearing for awhile. But 
he came back again before very long, and 
they all turned into the house. He did not 
talk much to Freda, or she to him, but he 
kept near her, and watched with sedulpus care 
that she ate and rested. And she seemed to 
like that he should do so. Once or twice 
Mrs. Redgrave surprised, her eyes fixed on 
him with a strange intentness, as though 
she were studying his face. Mrs. Redgrave 
could hardly help studying it too, for it 
varied as much as did his mood. Sometimes 
he was gay and ready with jest or talk, and 
then all at once he sunk into silence as if 
lost in some engrossing thought 

From one of those musings he roused 
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himsdf to hunt out some views that he 
had brought from Shanklin, and spreading 
them on a side -table, called Freda to 
examine them. But they were plainly, as in 
olden days, only an excuse for getting her more 
entirely to himself; and Mrs. Redgrave, 
moving to and fro outside the window 
tying up her pinks and carnations, caught 
many a- stray word earnestly spoken, until 
she grew so much afraid of listening for 
more that she went off to a distant flower- 
bed. When she looked in again Stephen 
was gone, Lottie was sitting in his place, 
and Freda was petting her after the old 
fond fashion. 

* IVe been telling her about my pupils 
and my cottage,' she said to the mother, 
* and some day, if you will let her, she is 
to come and see it. We used to pass it 
often when she was at the schoolhouse, but 
she has never been inside. It is so close to 
the sea that sometimes I fancy the great waves 
might come up and wash us all away.' 

She spoke hurriedly, as if by way of 

VOL. III. s 
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saying something ; and Mrs. Redgrave took 
the hint, and chatted on about Lottie and 
anything else that came uppermost. 

' Stephen tells me you still keep on your 
teaching/ she said. 

' Oh, yes !' and then she began to tell 
of the tribe of roguish mischievous little 
Fletchers who would do everything but learn. 

Then the pony chaise came round to the 
door, and Stephen in it. 

* So soon ! ' said Mrs. Redgrave in sur- 
prise ; * surely you 11 stay for tea.' 

' No, thank you very much;' and Stephen 
interposed hastily, as if anxious she should 
not be pressed. 

* She wants to be at home, and I pro- 
mised to take her back early;' but as he 
helped her in and she and Lottie exchanged 
their last kisses, he added emphatically, * She 
is coming back again ; don't forget that' 

' Coming back again,' repeated Mrs. Red- 
grave mentally, as she turned indoors with 
Lottie; 'well, I suppose I shall hear about 
it all soon. Stephen doesn't look or speak 
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like himself to-day, that's certain. They 
must have come to some understanding/ 

Meanwhile Freda was saying to Stephen, 
* You will tell your mother how it is 
with us when you get back/ 

That drive home to Hamelford was a 
very silent one, and yet Stephen kept the 
pony almost to a foot's pace, and pulled 
up more than once to catch a distant view 
or to listen to the piping of some bird, as 
if eager to prolong it to the utmost. When 
they reached the town they avoided the 
High Street, and drove through a quiet 
lane to a bridge spanning the Linn. There 
Stephen drew up. 

'You will write?' he said. 

* Have I not promised ? ' 

* I feel as if I had been wasting this last 
hour — ^as if there must be a hundred things 
still left to say to you, but somehow they 
won't come just now.' 

'Still we have said our say,' she answered 
earnestly. 

'And besides, I shall see you again soon,' 
he said. ' I will go away as we have settled, 
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but when I come back I shall see you again/ 
And he looked at her, waiting for her assent. 

* It will lie with you, you know,' she said 
gently ; ' if you still wish it, if you think it 
good for you, you shall indeed.' She 
hesitated an instant and then went on — 

'Oh, Stephen! I must say it, in spite of 
everything: I am happier this evening than 
I have been for a long long while. You 
have been so good to me — so very good.' 

'Who could help it ?' he asked with a smile. 

'There is one load gone from my mind,' 
she went on, * and I feel now as if everything 
will come right at last for you, for me — as if 
this were the beginning of good times. I 
thought this would be a hard day's work, but 
I am glad — oh so glad! — ^that I did it, and 
that I trusted you.' 

'And I am glad too,' he said, with a like 
earnestness. 'You shall never repent for one 
moment that you have trusted me. Be sure 
of that.' 

' I am sure,' she said ; and then in another 
tone she added softly, ' I shall think of you 
this day week in London.' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



* Sweet is pleasure after pain.* 

' Wenn ich in deine Augen seh, 
So schwindet all mein Leid and Weh.* 




HE golden sunlight was streaming 
into the front room of Mrs 

Cameron's old cottage beneath 
the screen of jessamine that overhung the 
open windgw. The murmur of the sea came 
softly up over the beach and mingled with 
the gurgling of the * Linn and the sing-song 
of the ditty Betty was slowly crooning to 
herself as she rinsed her plates in the wash- 
house behind. It was midsummer day, and 
the sun had yet an hour to live before it 
sank into its glittering watery grave. 

All was so wonderfully still and tranquil 
that Freda, sitting by the open casement 
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tired with her hot walk from HiUborough 
farm, had grown drowsy and fallen asleep, 
with her crossed arms on the sill and her 
head resting on them. She was dreaming 
now, fancying herself a little child again 
limpet-gathering with Mark along the shore. 
She thought that he had gone away and left 
her, and that she could not find him any- 
where; and then, just as she was beginning 
to get frightened, she heard the crunching 
of the mussels as he came back to her across 
the rocks. The noise seemed to rouse her, 
for she raised herself and opened her eyes. 
At first she was too dazzled and bewildered 
to see anything except the great sun right 
before her eyes over the waters. Then 
something dark seemed to come between 
her and the flood of light, and to grow more 
distinct. A step sounded on the narrow 
shingle path, and she said gently, as if she 
were still expecting him as she had been in 
her dream — 

'It is you, Mark ! You have come back 
at last. I knew you would.* 
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And It was Mark. When he heard her 
voice, when he saw her face looking at him 
through the window, he stood as though 
transfixed, then turned to retreat. But at 
this movement she roused herself, and spring- 
ing to her feet exclaimed — 

' Come in ! Oh, do not go away ! Come 
in and speak to me/ 

' I never guessed you were here,' he said 
under his breath, halting but not advancing 
until again she implored — 

'Come in.' Then he went in, and as he 
entered the little room she met him with out- 
stretched hands. But he uttered no word 

* 

until she cried — 

'Won't you speak to me, now you are 
here ? Oh, Mark ! I have waited so long. 
I have hoped ' 

Her voice broke down ; her eyes, most 
piteous in their wistfulness, met his. He 
took her hands ; he looked back at her with 
a strange fixed gaze ; then he let the hands 
drop. 

' It is better not,' he said hoarsely — ' it is 
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more than I can bear. I never meant to see 
your face or hear your voice again in this 
world !' 

And he would have gone even then had 
not her words arrested him. 

'Mark! if you had waited another moment 
that evening on the beach I should have told 
you that I loved you, and had loved you all 
my life — ^better than any earthly thing.' 

He heard the words she panted out, but 
their sense only slowly reached him. He 
looked at her standing there facing him, her 
hands unconsciously clasped, her eyes luminous 
with intense earnestness. 

' Do you mean it ?' he said, advancing to- 
wards her, and speaking roughly in his great 
emotion. ' Tell me quick ! it is life and death 
to me, remember I* 

'I do mean it Oh, Mark! Mark!' 

That low cry answered for her. At that 
cry she was taken to his arms, strained to 
the throbbing heart that had yearned for her 
so many years. 

There, was a long long silence in the 
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room. Betty's quavering song had died away. 
She had gone out into the little garden. 
From the shore there came faintly the far-off 
shout of the sailors dragging up the boats. 
At last Mark said almost in a whisper — 
'It is too much — the joy — ^after all that I 
have suffered.' 

She partly released herself from his em- 
brace and looked up into his face. Even 
through her tears she could see how agitated, 
how ashy pale it was. She could feel the 
trembling of the strong arm still clasped 
about her. 

* Don't let's think of the suffering — only of 
the great joy/ she said tremulously. 

' I was going away/ Mark continued 
dreamily. 'Abroad for life. I only came for 
one last look at the old place where I'd had 
my happy days, where I had known you 
first.' 

* I knew you would come — something told 
me so,' she made answer; 'it was that which 
has kept me up through all these weary days 
of waiting and watching. I knew it would 
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all end some day, and I should see you 
again. And yet sometimes my heart sank 
and I feared/ 

Her head drooped again upon his breast; 
her hand sought his. The click of Betty's 
heavy boots coming across the washhouse 
disturbed them. She pushed open the door 
and stood amazed. Then slowly enunciated — 

* Mark Cameron ! — can it be, or do my eyes 
deceive me ? ' 

It was good for them — the little interrup- 
tion. It relieved the oppressive, almost 
painful sense of too sudden happiness. Mark 
went forward to greet her. 

' I think Tm Mark Cameron, but Tm not 
sure. I shall be able to tell you better in 
an hour or two.' 

She looked from him to Freda and read 
the truth plainly enough in her radiant face, 
in his shaken voice. 

* It has all come right,' she said solemnly ; 
'thank God for that.' 

'Yes! dear Betty, all right,' Freda ardently 
assented. 
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' When did he come ? I never heard him/ 
questioned the old woman. 

'Just now — only a few minutes ago/ and 
the girl's eyes strayed back to Mark, and she 
wondered whether it could really be only a 
few minutes that he and she had been 
together. 

'Ah! then I won't interrupt you; TU leave 
you in peace and wait for my turn after- 
wards;' and with a glad heart Betty retired 
to her own domain, ejaculating half aloud — 
'And so he has come back, and she does 
like him after all. Well, wonders will never 
cease.' 

' Say it again,' Mark entreated, as Freda 

sat down in her former place beside the 

window, and he knelt by her side. ' I'm like 

' a man dazed. I can't take it in ; I can't believe 

it true. Tell me again that you love me.' 

' I love you ! I love you ! ' she repeated. 
'Oh, Mark, you can't be more glad to hear 
it than I am to say it at last — ^at last! it 
has been in my heart so long.' 

Her fervent accents thrilled through his 
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every nerve like an electric shock. Then 
his lips met hers again in a long kiss. 

' My darling ! my darling ! ' he murmured. 
'You don't know; I shall never be able to 
say in words how / have loved you. And 
now tell me/ he continued presently, 'make 
me understand it that I may know I am 
not dreaming. Did I hear you say you 
loved me long ago ? How could that be 
when you had my letter, and yet ' 

* I never had your letter. I never even 
heard of it until just before Aunt Becky died. 
I found it then by chance, hidden away in a 
drawer. She must have put it there.' 

His brow darkened, and the hand enclos- 
ing hers tightened suddenly. 

*She lied to me then. She gave me her 
solemn word that she had given it to you, 
and that you told her you didn't care for me.' 

' I did tell her that,' Freda made answer, 
* and / lied when I said it. But, Mark, I 
was so wretched. It tortured me so to think 
that you could go without even bidding me 
good-bye.' 
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' What made her do it ? ' he demanded 
fiercely. 'What could have put it into her 
to play me so false when I trusted her? 
What could she be made of, I wonder ? ' 

* I don't know. IVe wondered too some- 
times. I was so young and helpless, so 
utterly at her mercy. It was such a cruel 
thing to do, and I had never done her any 
harm, or wished her any.' 

* She deserves ' He stopped short, and 

then said in a softer tone, * But, Freda, you 
knew, even without the letter — you knew 
how it was.' 

' How could I know ? You never seemed 
to care for me after you came back from 
Greenock. You weren't a bit like your old 
self to me. Mark, what made you change 
so } I often, often longed to ask you then, 
but you will tell me now.' 

* What made me ? Why, it was just be- 
cause I cared. I wouldn't have your name 
coupled with mine whilst folks fought shy 
of me. I wasn't going to let them hold 
you cheap for my sake. I vowed I wouldn't 
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ask you to wed me till Td given them cause 
to change their key, and I dared not trust 
myself with you lest I should break my 
vow. I went nigh to breaking it more 
than once as it was. If only I had ' 

' And that was it,* Freda said musingly ; 
* how little I guessed ! ' 

' What else could it be ?' he cried impetu- 
ously. * Why, Freda,' as a recollection flashed 
on him, 'you yourself told me that day 
when I overtook you going home from 
market — you told me then that you under- 
stood.' 

* I thought I did,' she made answer in a 
low faltering tone. * There was a pretty 
girl you had known in the North. I thought 
you cared for her, and didn't want me to 
be too fond of you.' 

He was silent for an instant in sheer 
amazement, then he spoke vehemently again. 

' Freda ! there may have been pretty 
lasses up in those parts — I daresay there 
were, though I've forgotten them ; but 
there was never but one face in all the 
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world for me, and that was yours! What 
could have put such a mad notion in your 
head ? 

' You did yourself/ she rejoined, half smil- 
ing at his energy. ' It was you who told 
me of Elsie Ramsay ; it was you who told me 
of the good-luck Greenock had brought you.' 

' And so it had ; but oh, what a fool I 
must have been to tell you that much and no 
more ! Elsie Ramsay ! Tve hardly thought 
of her from that day to this. She was 
married before I went back to those parts ; 
and for my good -luck, Td the promise of 
a berth that would clear the way to 
marrying. I was pledged to keep it dark, 
but for the life of me I could not help 
dropping a hint of it now and then. I 
never dreamt it could mislead you. Oh, 
Freda, my darling, to think that you could 
so mistake ; to think that if we had only 
known, either of us, what was in the other's 
mind, it might have been so different.' 

He knelt on, his dark eyes devouring her 
face as though they could never gaze enough. 
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Now and again he bent down, and his lips 
rested with a passionate lingering pressure 
on her imprisoned hand. 

She was very quiet. She had no desire 
just then but to sit so, her eyes looking into 
his, telling in their mute language of a con- 
tent unspeakable in words. He had aged 
since she had parted from him on the Linford 
beach. He had been through a fiery trial, 
and on his countenance there was the unmis- 
takable stamp of long -enduring pain. But 
now it was illumined by a very ecstasy of 
gladness. The sun was sinking, the lower 
rim was already touching the water when he 
broke the silence which had fallen on them 
both. 

* I am going to ask you to do something. 
Will you come out with me to the bridge 
and sit just where we sat on that last evening 
when we. were free and happy together and 
talked about my voyage ? I Ve thought of 
that evening many and many a time since.' 

'And I too,' she said, 'and of how we 
agreed to hold together always in fair weather 



r 
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and foul. Oh, Mark ! when my father chanced 
one day to use those very words it almost 
broke my heart to hear them!' 

'Come out there now!' he entreated. *I 
want to bring back that time; I want to sit 
as we sat then, and talk as we talked then. 
It's a foolish fancy, perhaps, but I think I 
shall believe it all better there.' 

If it was a foolish fancy she did not gain- 
say it. Together they went out into the still 
evening air, up the winding road to the 
old moss - cushioned niche. There she sat 
down, and he threw himself at her feet as 
he had done on that unforgotten day nearly 
five years ago. 

It was past nine o'clock, and the townsfolk 
were beginning to turn indoors. Here and 
there in the steep streets leading down to the 
quay a mother might be seen carrying a tired 
child home to bed. Below, on the quay itself, 
groups of sailors stood chatting and loiter- 
ing, and a few lads were still lingering about 
the beach. But no one came along that quiet 
road to disturb the two upon the bridge. 

VOL. III. T 
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The light clouds in the west were turning 
from gold to crimson and purple, and a 
soft cool air was stealing up the valley 
from the sea, fanning their faces and making 
a faint rustling among the trees in the glen 
behind them. 

' That I should come back and find you 
there, in the dear old cottage,' Mark said 
dreamily. He was lying so that he could 
look straight up into the tender brown eyes 
that never wandered long from his face. 

' When she died — my aunt I mean — she 
left me everything she had, but I could 
never have touched a penny of it except 
to undo the evil she had done. I thought 
if I bought the cottage and lived there it 
was my best chance of meeting you again. 
I always seemed to be nearer to you there.* 

* And so your father went abroad after 
all ? ' for she had told him of her father's 
end as they came up the road. 

' Yes, he did. Mark, I 'm going to tell 
you something about him that I've never 
breathed to any human being except one.' 
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' Well/ he said, wondering whether Paul 
could have let out that Althorpe secret 

' He had plotted, he and those others 
that you knew, to break into the Hawk- 
stone farm.' 

* And did they do it?' Mark asked, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow and looking at 
her intently. 

'No. It was at midnight on New- 
year's Day. I was in a room near by 
accident, and I overheard them. I got 
away, and went over to Hawkstone then — 
at once.' 

' You ! alone, six miles across the moor 
in the dead of night!' he exclaimed almost 
incredulously. 

* Yes. It was a long long way and very 
cold, but I did not heed that if only I could 
get there in time. And I was in time. 
I warned Mr. Redgrave, and then I met 
them in Barton's Copse and turned them 
back ; and after that I was ill for a 
long while.' 

Mark did not speak, and though his 
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hand sought hers, there was a passing 
shadow on his face which it was easy 
for her to translate. 

' You are thinking/ she said, * of that night 
journey, and the risk I ran. Mark, my 
dearest ! when I ran the risk and faced 
the darkness and the cold, it was not Stephen 
Redgrave who was most in my mind ; it was 
you.' 

' I don't understand,' he said ; but the cloud 
had already vanished, the light had come 
back to his eyes. 

' I fancied — I 'm almost ashamed to say the 
words — but I fancied you were with those 
men. I thought you meant to be revenged 
on him and me. It seemed to sound in my 
ears all the way I went that I had driven 
you to do it ; and I think if I had been too 
late I should have gone mad.' 

' And you are sure now that I wasn't 
there ? ' he asked her. ' Did you see them 

all?' 

* Not all ; it was too dark. But one of 
them, I can't tell who, shot me here in 
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the. shoulder. Then I was taken home, and I 
saw and heard no more of them, and my 
father went away. Only when I came to 
myself I knew that if you had been among 
them you would not have rested without 
knowing whether I lived or died.' 

* I was far enough away,' he said. ' But, 
Freda, your first suspicion did me no great 
wrong. If I had stayed at Linford, I might 
have done something wicked any day. I'd 
many an evil wish, I know, as I trudged 
along to Plymouth.' 

' I hated myself for it afterwards,' she 
said. ' It might never have come into my 
head if they hadn't spoken of a sailor 
who had a grudge against Mr. Redgrave. 
But I ought to have known you better, 
Mark,' she added, humbly and tenderly. 

He shook his head. ' If you guessed 
what was in me just then, you wouldn't say 
so. But the sailor ; ah, I know there was 
a poaching fellow whom Mr. Redgrave sent 
to gaol. So they shot you, did they?' he 
added grimly. 
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* Yes ; but never mind that. I Ve been 
well this long while,' 

'Freda! I'm glad you saved your father — 
that he had not that crime upon his con- 
science.' 

His tone brought the warm heart-glow that 
his approval had been wont to give her 
when she was a little girl. It was very 
sweet to hear him praise her again. The 
twilight was deepening; great moths were 
whirring slowly about their heads, and there 
was the splash of a water-rat in the pool 
beneath. Presently Mark spoke again. 

'And you did not care for him so very 
much after all ? — Stephen Redgrave I mean.' 
He asked it almost pleadingly, as though 
longing to be assured on this head ; but 
when she did not instantly reply he went on 
hurriedly, ' Don't tell me if you would rather 
not. I ought not to have asked you.' 

'Ah! but I want to tell you. I will 
never keep a thought from you again. You 
shall know all that I know about myself. 
I was only trying to recall exactly how it 
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came about that I promised to marry Stephen 
Redgrave.' 

ft 

Again she was silent for a minute before 
she said — 

' I was very miserable and very angry. I 
couldn't bear to remember that I had told 
you how I loved you. I felt as if I could 
never look into your face again, lest I should 
see there that you despised me.' 

* Despised you ? ' he ejaculated ; * that was 
so likely.' 

' I thought you did, and it was horrible to 
me. And then I came to know Mr. 
Redgrave. He was kind and handsome and 
clever, and he made a fuss with me. I liked 
it, though I pretended not to care. And it 
helped to drive you out of my mind. At 
least I fancied so then. I believe it really 
did. I'm not sure it was in me in those 
days to be as constant as you have been, 
Mark.' 

'Well!' he said gently as she stopped. 

'Once we had a kind of quarrel, and that 
made me think more about him, I suppose. 
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At any rate, when he asked me to marry 
him I was pleased and proud. I did like 
him and his petting dearly. It was all so 
new to me, and it was such a wonderful 
change from the old life with Aunt Becky. I 
thought I loved him, and I was happy until 
I met you on the moor.' 

*Ay! that day,' and Mark sighed even 
now. 

* It all came back then — the pain, the 
shame ! Your looks and words went through 
me like knives, and I only wanted to hide 
somewhere, anywhere, out of your reach. I 
would not own even to myself that I cared 
about you. I said fierce bitter things, and 
meant them — at least I tried to mean them. 
I thought you had no right to treat me as 
you did that day. I never dreamt how 
it really was until I found your letter. But, 
oh, Mark ! could you think that if 1 had ever 
seen your letter I should have listened to 
Stephen ?' 

'Dear! remember,' and his very gentleness 
was a sharper reproach to her than any up- 
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braidings — ' you said just now that 'you only 
wanted to get away from me when we met 
by the Razor Stone. You needn't have said 
so. I saw but too plainly that you hated 
the very sight of me.' 

She wrung his hand hard. 

* Mark, I couldn't bear to think of that 
time if it weren't all over for ever. Shall I 
go on ? shall I tell you how it was with 
me afterwards ?* 

*Yes, tell me everything,' he made answer 
softly. 

' I was never at rest after that day. Do 
what I would you seemed to haunt me. I 
fought hard. I was more loving to Stephen, 
and I told myself that I did love him and 
hated you. I tried to picture all I should be 
to him and he to me. And sometimes when 
I was with him 1 forgot you, But at home 
it would return — the restlessness, the uneasi- 
ness that I didn't dare to think about — and I 
could only pray for the time when peace 
should come to me, as I fancied that it must 
and would when I was once at Hawkstone, 
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and his wife. I've wondered since/ she con^ 
tinued in a low awe-struck voice, ' what would 
have happened if I had really married him— 
whether I should have been able — but, oh ! 
I 'm thankful that I wasn't tried. . I did him 
wrong enough, and yet not knowingly. I 
think it is easier to understand one's own 
heart in looking back — ^at least I never knew 
mine until I told Stephen that my father was 
alive ' 

'And then?' asked Mark breathlessly. 

* It startled me to find that he did not 
care enough for me to endure my father; 
but it startled me more, it even frightened 
me, to find how ready I was in my secret 
heart to let him go. It seemed all at once 
as if it would be almost a relief ; and when he 
reproached me in his anger and said I had 
wanted an excuse for breaking with him, I felt 
as if it were true, as if I were indeed treating 
him basely. And yet it was not true, for I 
had never dreamt how our talk would end.' 

' And then what happened next ? ' Mark 
repeated, drinking in her every word. 
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' I went to my father. I think I was 
almost beside myself, for I can't clearly re- 
member those first days. Everything had 
changed so suddenly and strangely. But I 
knew that my love for Stephen could have 
been only skin deep, since it cost me so 
little to lose him ; and I knew that, if we 
married, there would be sorrow in store for 
us both. I meant to give myself up wholly 
to my father, and not to care much whether 
I was happy or unhappy. Mark ! it was 
the thought of you — as you used to be — 
of what you would have bade me do that 
guided me then.' 

'And yet when I came to Lion Point,' 
said Mark with an echo of wondering sad- 
ness in his voice, * even in that first moment 
when you saw me, you looked as if ' 

*Ah, but it was not the first moment,' 
she interposed. ' I had been watching for 
my father. I saw you both climb the hill. 
I thought it was cruel of you to come in 
my way again, and I hardened my heart 
against you.' 
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' Why was it cruel ? ' interposed Mark, rais- 
ing himself and locking his hands together on 
her knee as she sat. * My precious one, why 
didn't you say the one kind word that would 
have brought us together there and then ?' 

* I think I would have died rather than 
have said it,* was the low answer. * I had 
said too much once before ; and then recollect 
how you had treated me on the moor, 
in the avenue at Hawkstone. If I could not 
help my love, at least I had learnt to hide it. 
But oh ! it was hard work. I had got on 
pretty well before you came, but afterwards — 
sometimes I thought if it lasted long it would 
wear me out. And then I had another fear 
— that you would be led into harm's way.' 

*And you thought it was Tom Home 
and his company that brought me and kept 
me ? ' he asked half laughing. 

* I hardly know what I thought, so many 
things came into my head. I had not for- 
gotten about Granny's money, and I wondered 
if that — but I could only be sure that some- 
thing had gone amiss with you.' 
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*And you were right/ he said. 

* Once or twice, when you had been awhile 
at Lion Point, I saw that you were anxious 
and grieved for me, as you might have 
been for your sister ; and I began to think 
that you might want to free me from that 
life. Then came the night when my father 
spoke of Stephen and Nelly Burkett' 

'And you fainted,' said Mark, with another 
momentary throb of pain. 

'Yes, but you did not know then — you 
don't know even now why I fainted. There 
was something in your face as you looked 
across the table at me that made me think 
for the first time you were more than sorry 
for me. And I was very tired and weak 
just then ; it was too much for me.' 

For a space he sat marvelling at the 
strange blindness that had possessed them 
both. Then he exclaimed — 

* But the next day, in the garden, when 
I asked you to have me ' 

'Ah, but how! You spoke so coldly that 
I was sure again you only pitied me, as it 
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was in your nature to pity anything so 
unhappy as you thought me — as I was. 
I was sure that your best love had been 
given away already, and only the second best 
was left for me. And it was just because 
I loved you so utterly that I could not take 
that, or bear that you should offer it I 
must have all or nothing.' 

* And I, who could have told you, as I 
tell you now, that you have always been 
more to me than the whole world put to- 
gether, kept back my love then, and thought 
I was wise. But, Freda, that other time 
upon the beach — I showed you then.' 

* You did! you did! but my wicked pride 
was too strong. I had betrayed my secret, 
and I had tried so long, so desperately to 
keep it, that I could not all at once con- 
fess the truth. There was such a strife 
within me that I scarcely knew what I said, 
only before you had been gone a 'minute 
I knew that I would have given half 
my life to have you back. And now it 
is all told,' she finished almost wearily. 
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' the mistakes, the misery. Mark, you for- 
give me?' 

The tanned fingers were tenderly caressing 
her slender wrists, the deep passionate eyes 
were on her. There was no need for him 

ft 

to speak his pardon. 

' And Mr. Redgrave,' he asked after a 
long pause, ' what of him?' 

' He knows. I told him how it was a 
month ago at Hawkstone. It was good 
for him to hear it; and he was so kind, 
so generous. He said you deserved me 
better than he or anyone, and that he 
ought not to grudge me to you. We are 
to be dear friends always ; and I hope, I 
think he won't be unhappy very long.' . 

Mark was silent. He was thinking of 
his visit to Hawkstone, and that Stephen 
had meant more than Freda understood, 
more than she would ever understand, for to 
her dying day she must never know of that 
interview between her lovers. 

The night was closing in. Lights were 
beginning to twinkle through the darkness 
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from many windows in the town. The 
stream ran on below them with an inces- 
sant murmur. The sound of the waves 
grew nearer and louder as the tide came 
up. They were not talking much now, 
only resting in their exceeding bliss. They 
could hardly see each other's faces when 
Freda said — 

* It has all been for the best I have 
been sorry for my old self sometimes. I 
have wondered why such great trouble 
should have come upon me. But, dear, 
your suffering, my suffering has not been 
thrown away. Five years ago, when we 
last sat here, we did not love each other 
— ^we could not love as we da now.' 



THE END. 
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